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—— LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


McCullough’s Little. Stories for 


A series of lessons in the form of stories which 
have been written especially for this book. The 
aim throughout is to interest children and to 
stimulate in them a warm fellow-feeling for nature 
and animals. 


Van Bergen’s Story of China .  .60 


A delightful account of that mysterious country 
which is so little known to most of us. ‘The 
importance of China to-day makes this book 
particularly valuable for supplementary reading. 


Carpenter’s Europe. R -70, 


A vivid description of Europe in its many 
aspects as it is to-day. It is written along com- 
mercial and industrial lines, and is made up of 
the most correct information, based upon the 
observations of the author and verified from the 
latest government reports. 


REVISED EDITION. 


Martin’s Civil Government of the 
United States . . $0.90 


By Georce H. Martin, A. M., Supervi- 
sor of Schools, Boston. 

In its revised form this book is entirely up to 
date, and includes all those changes which have 
recently taken place in our government. It is 
suitable for either high schools or upper grammar 
grades, and is particularly distinctive because of 
its historical method of treatment, its discussion of 
the general principles of government, and the great 
prominence given to local government. Nowhere 
else can be found so complete an answer to the 
question, ‘‘ How Do the People of Massachusetts 
Govern Themselves?’ For the purpose in ques- 
tion no other book now published is so suitable 
for school use. 


Laughlin’s Elements of Political 
Economy. Revised Edition . $1.20 


By J. Laurence Laucuiin, Ph D., Head 
Professor of Political Economy -n the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A simple statement of the elementary principles 
of political economy, designed especially for high 
schools and suitable for either a short or a long 
course. The important questions of the day are 
discussed fairly and impartially. The book is 


thoroughly revised, and as regards theory and prac- 


tical data, is entirely in accord with the times, 


Flagg’s A Writer of Attic Prose 1.00 


By Isaac Fiacc, Associate Professor of 
Greek in the University of California. 

A book on Greek composition which furnishes 
models ftom Xenophon, exercises and guide, anda 
vocabulary of Attic Prose usage. The English 
exercises are based each upon the corresponding 
‘Greek passage and are accompanied by brief ex- 
planatory notes. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA SAN. FRANCISCO 


For the Spring Term. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 
Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 
newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
o our stock. We offer 
New Style School Compasses, two grades 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Believes in Modern Methods. 


The Schools in 160 cities and towns in New 
England use BLODGETT’S 


and Program CLOCKS, 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


BLODGETT CLOCK CO., 141 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
To have and to hold 


<< CHESTERBROOK 
VERTICAL WRITER 
is a comfort and a delight. These pens write smoothly, and are adapted for all writing purposes. mee 
h 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works! 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


JUST.READY, A Two-Book Edition of 


TARR McMURRY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Primary Geography, 60 cents. Complete Geography, $1.00. 


OR the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two- 
book, three-book, and five-book form. The two-book set furnishes the shortest course. The three -book 
set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. The five-book series has 
the same material as the three-book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which 


effect a great saving by buying these books in this way. 


The Macmillan Company 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


TO THE CONVENTION 
National Educational Assoc’a, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 


via the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE. & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


- Convention excursion tickets will be good, goin 
and retarniug, via any of the above and severa 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin “ Lake Region,” the 
Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 
Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 


be sent on application to 
F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


« ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to Empire, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
F V : | W iti , Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
or Vertica riting 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This ts the hizhest award ever made, and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me o- leagure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 


=) Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfaetory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Your Vacation. Book Rest---Copy Holder, 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultu people and go to the beautiful (with best copying 
and romantic guide ever devised) 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 
Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad,salmon, pine woods,and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we : 
hive ever visited. There all the B 5 f 1 00 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste o m ° r 00. 
pod ny ager night at sea). Weshall condact two al ? 7 cents ; two fo $ 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 4 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to Ade 
J. D. BARTLEY, A. M., 


Nova Scotia write us. 
Burlington, Vt. 


SUPPORTS and 
HOLDS BOOKS OPEN, 


Uf 


~ 

= 


in upright position 
as on a music rack. 


Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor EDUCATION,” Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Don’t Do This ! ee. 
Paul’s Safety Inks 


Are adopted by all U. S. 
Government Departments, 


Library. 
No. 16 extra 


@ Do you know we will deliver 

by express paid, one Astor 

extra filled set 

©: with 2 Automatic Inkwells, 1 

fluid and 1 crimson, $1.00. 
For sale by all dealers, or 


SAFETY BOTTLE & INK COMPANY, 
270 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
BRANCHES: N. Y. City, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo. 


NV. F A | Yellowstone Park 


Haecursion. 


An especially low rate of $85 00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 


Only $85.00. 


The “ Teachers’ Yellowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 
returning to St. Paul the morning of July 19th. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
Tot St. PAUL, MINN. 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, 
PINEHURST, CHARLOTTE, 
CAMDEN, MACON, 
COLUMBIA, ATLANTA, 
SAVANNAH, MONTGOMERY, 
and.... NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA POINTS. and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,000 miles, are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfolk, and from Washington to all points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an’ Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 
Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates, 

Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 

W.H. PLEASANTS, R. E, L. BUNCH, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
JNO. T. PATRICK, J. C. HORTON, 


W Bice. with advertisers, 


Chief Industrial Agent, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C, 1183 Broadway, New York, 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT BURLING- 
TON,VT., JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 


For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 


tant points in New England, as well as 
tates for side trips from Burlington at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the ‘1.ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc., etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection, with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


EST. 


VERY LOW RATES TO THE NORTH- 
W. 


March 1 to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway will sell 


tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points at the following 
greatly reduced rates: From Chicago to 
Butte, Helena, and Anaconda, .$30; Spo- 
kane, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Victoria, and Vancouver, $33. Choice of 
routes via Omaha or St. Paul to points in 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. W. Hall, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


SEABOARD INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE TICKET. 


Seaboard Air Line railway has placed 


on sale 1,000-mile tickets at $25, which’ 


tickets are good over its entire system, 
and also over the lines of its important 
connections, representing in all approxi- 
mately 15,000 miles. 

Full information as to these tickets may 
be obtained upon application to any agent 
or representative of the company. 


VARIETIES. 

Mrs. Stalemate—‘“I had my fortune told 
by Professor Ketchum yesterday, and, 
only think, he tells me I shall live to be 
fifty years of age.” 

Mrs. Sharpe—‘‘What, again?” 

“Tf you'll split a little wood, I’ll give you 
a good meal,” said the housekeeper. 

“IT am sorry, lady,” replied the hobo, 
sadly, ‘but I never-begin breakfast with 
a chop.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt.Agt. BOSTON, 
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KINDERGARTEN TRIUMPH. 


BEST KINDERGARTEN DEMONSTRATION. 


BUSTON, APRIL 23-25, 1902. 


Largest meeting but one in the history of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union. 

Ninth annual meeting. 

I. K. U. magie letters in Boston for three ies 

Boston kindergartners entertained right royally. 

Even Trinity church opened its doors for a ses- 
sion. ‘The first time this church has been used for 
anything of this kind. 

About 1,500 kindergartners were in Boston. 

Chicago had the presidency and secretaryship this 
year. President, Mrs. Alice H. Putnam; secretary, 
Miss Bertha Payne. 

To Miss Pingree—Laliah B. Pingree of Boston— 
chairman of the local executive committee, is largely 
due the perfection of arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the guests. Miss Pingree was for a time 
on the Boston school board, and was one of the 
most efficient members of the board. At present 
she is doing much to enlist substantial aid for the 
department of education at Harvard. 

Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver’s address was 
really the great event of the week. It is not easy to 
have an opening address, before the company is pres- 
ent in large numbers, so vigorous as to retain its 
effegt till the end of a busy session, and this is what 
Mr. Seaver’s paper did. It was uniformly conceded 
the most important utterance for the kindergarten 
ciuse that has ever come from any city suwperintend- 
cnt. Mr. Seaver is especially gifted in the prepara- 
tion of papers for occasions. 

“Seeing Boston” and suburbs in electric cars was 
highly appreciated. For the first time, it is now 
possible for one to take a ride in an open electric car 
with a guide through Boston, and several of her sub- 
urbs, seeing all that is of great interest, having it 
duly explained. In two and one-half hours one 
rides many miles, and every minute is interesting. 
Cars leave Hotel Thorndike every day at ten o’clock 
and at two o’clock. 

The president and trustees of Radcliffe College 
gave a reception to the officers and delegates to the 
convention. Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz received 
with President Agnes Irwin. 

The first evening meeting was in Huntington hall, 
which was packed to the limit, necessitating an over- 
flow meeting. 

President Henry S. Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of T echnology 1 is specially happy in words 
of greeting: There is an intellectual, as well as a so- 
cial hospitality, said he, and it is both of these that 
we offer you on the occasion of your visit to Boston. 
I welcome you also on the part of our institutions of 
learning, for one of which I can speak personally. 

As to Froebel and his system, I want to say that, 
if it has had power and force, this has been not so 
much because its great founder dealt with children 
as because it gave rise to a series of institutions 
which made child life more hopeful and more pleas- 
ant, and because it brought in a new conception of 
unity in education—the idea that through all train- 
ing there runs a thread of consistency, a certain 
unity of function. There is between our universi- 
ties of to-day very little consistency, while in the 
university itself there are very different conceptions 
of what a university ought to be. Some of the 
sciences are represented, “and some not. As for 
science, it may do at least one thing for us—it may 
furnish us this unity of purpose which ought to run 
through our whole educational system. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard also hon- 
ored the occasion with an address. These two men 
always make any meeting memorable, America has 


no other man as interesting to the educational peo- 


ple as is. President Eliot. He said: I want to put 
before you some of the elements of this unity in edu- 
cation, as well to point out to you some of the ways 
in which the methods of Pestolozzi and Froebel have 
been carried out in our higher education. It seems 
to me to have been more the practical methods of 
these men than their philosophy that gave them 
their fame. I believe there is a close relationship 


between those practical methods and certain prin- 


ciples of reform in our own day. . , 

The first point is what these men called the sanc- 
tity of the individual. The fundamental idea of all 
the best reforms in education that have taken place 
in my lifetime has been founded on the dignity of 
the child, the capacity of the child, its nature, and 
its powers. Channing taught us a similar principle 
in the dignity of man, though he applied it to the 
whole human race. In the reform which seeks a 
diminution of the number of children given to any 
one teacher, we touch the most important subject of 
reform in the entire American school system, and in 
this the kindergartner is set the best example by the 
very highest institutions of education, the real uni- 
versities. ‘The reform is most important, because 
the present task assigned to a teacher in the first 
eight grades is usually one which it is absolutely im- 
possible to perform. 

You may call the assistant to a kindergartner a 
nurse or a maid, but whatever she may be called, she 
has been copied in all well-conducted universities 
in our land. At Harvard we now have 144 such 
assistants, with not more than 142 professors and 
assistant professors combined. Now, what the 
kindergartner’s assistants teach the children is what 
the “assistants” at Harvard do- for the students 
there. Froebel taught the importance of the child 
doing something instead of only committing some- 
thing to memory. Well, our assistants at Harvard 
are there to teach the students how to do things for 
themselves. It is only exceptional people who can 
do things by being told how in a book or a lecture. 

President Eliot here referred to the value of 
nature study, as emphasized by Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel, as one of the means of coming into contact with 
things and obtaining intellectual development 
through manual training. He also gave many illus- 
trations of the importance of providing against the 
tendency of the mind to wander when assailed by a 
series of like impressions long-continued, such as a 
lecture of an hour long for students. 

It is sometimes argued, he said, in favor of em- 
ploying fear as a motive, that children should be ac- 
customed to doing what they don’t like to do because 
in after life they will have to do what they don’t like. 
You will not help a pupil as a man by using when he 
is a child a motive which you cannot use when he is 
aman. The motives of our present educational sys- 
tems are not usually motives that last, and this is 
why education gets on so slowly in the world. It is 
the motive which makes all the difference in the 
world between slavery and freedom, between misery 
and happiness. .The men and women who labor 
without the interior motive of interest and love are 
not free, and as a rule they are not happy. Can 
there be anything stupider in education than a long 
period of attention for children under eighteen? 
There is nothing less profitable, on the whole, for 
the habit of inattention is a thoroughly bad one. 

Miss Susan E. Blow gave several addresses all of 
surprising excellence. She was heard as well as the 
men. There have been no better talks or papers on 
education in any American educational convention 
than these by Miss Blow. There is no one in the 


educational field who has a clearer message than she 
has, and only two or three men are as interesting in 
the delivery of their message. What have the man- 
agers of the N. E. A. been doing all these years that 
they have not had Miss Susan E. Blow of Cazenovia 
upon their program? ‘The teachers of America are 
entitled to hear such leaders. 

Miss Laura Fisher, who had charge of the over- 
flow meeting Wednesday evening, is Boston’s official 
kindergarten leader, and one of the women of whom 
Boston is proud. Intellectually, professionally, per- 
sonally, and socially she is one of the notable women 
of the city. 

Mrs. M. B. Page, one of Chicago’s noted kinder- 
garten leaders, had charge of one of the important 
Round Tables. She is an earnest, brilliant woman, 
capable of holding a place among the strong men in 
educational leadership. 

Calvin B. Cady of Boston made two addresses on 
raising the standard for instrumental music in the 
kindergarten. It was plain and sensible talk on an 


important feature of the work in which all were 


interested. 

There were ten able, noble, brilliant women at the 
front in these meetings capable of being leaders in 
the N. E. A. 

Miss Patty Hill of Louisville made two of the best 
addresses .of the week, one on the standards of re- 
quirements and experience for supervisors, and the 
other upon punishments. She is one of the eminent 
educators of the country. The South has no abler 
leader in school progress than Miss Hill, whose ad- 
ministrative power, pedagogical good sense, profes- 
sional devotion, and platform power place her in the 
front rank among educational leaders, North and 
South. 

Why have the managers of the N. E. A. not had 
Miss Patty Hill upon their programs? She always 
has a message, and can be heard when she delivers it. 

Miss Fannibelle Curtis of Brooklyn, corresponding 
secretary, was a good speaker as well as organizer. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard of Boston led one of 
the largest meetings and one of the best sessions 
with grace and dignity. 

Earl Barnes of Philadelphia was a favorite. His 
address on “Rewards and Punishments,” however, 
called forth some keen criticisms. It was the raciest 
discussion of the week. Miss Blow appeared to 
great adyantage. No man can have a public discus- 
sion with a woman and not be at a great disadvant- 
age, especially if he be as gallant as is Darl Barnes. 

Rabbi Samuel H. Hirshberg of Brookline made a 
vigorous address upon “Moral Suasion,” which was 
well received. He is a clear thinker and inspiring 
speaker. 

Mrs. Robert H. Chapin made a happy hit in her 
discussion of the address of Earl Barnes. 

Joseph Lee was one of the distinguished successes 
of the week. No one was more welcome on all occa- 
sions than he. His devotion to the play-ground idea 
has developed into earnestness on all important edu- 
cational interests. 

On Thursday noon there were two notable recep- 
tions and luncheons, one at the Vendome where 
there were nearly 1,000, and one at the Westminster 
where there were several hundred. These are de- 
lightful hotels, and the luncheons were far beyond 
what one expects on such occasions. 

Miss Bertha Payne of Chicago was a great succes3 
in secretarial administration and as a speaker. 

Miss Anna Williams of Philadelphia is a master 
in the art of publie speaking. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, who was president of the 
I. K. U. at the time of the St. Louis meeting,—the 
only year in which the attendance has been as large 
as this year,—presided at the great meeting in 
Arlington-street church. She has been one of the 
eminent leaders in the I. K. U. from the first. 

Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield 
made a scholarly address upon general educational 
principles as applied in the kindergarten. The 
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utterances of few men could carry as great weight 
as those of Superintendent Balliet. 

There was no more keen and wholesome address 
from first to last than that of Mrs. J. L. Hughes of 
Toronto, who talked to the kindergarten trainers 
with an earnestness of purpose and degree of intel- 
ligence which aroused the audience to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm not excelled during the week. 

Miss Harriet Neil of Washington, D. C., presided 
with credit at the largest meeting of the week, that 
of the final session, which filled the vast auditorium 
of Trinity church. 

The Twentieth Century club of Boston honored 
itself greatly by giving a brilliant reception at Hotel 
Somerset on Friday evening. 

The College club of Boston gave the closing recep- 
tion of the week at the Grundmann studios on Sat- 
urday afternoon. It was a delightful occasion. 

Saturday was given up to excursions until 3 p. m. 
There were 125 in the party that went to Lexington 
and Concord on a special train, and other groups 
went to Salem and Danvers, where they were enter- 
tained by Miss Anna Page, to Plymouth, where they 
were entertained by Mrs. Martin, and to Wellesley, 
where they were the guests of President Hazzard. 

It was a glorious week for Boston, and now she is 


ready to give a right royal welcome to the N. ‘ELA. 
in 1903. 
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KINDERGAKTEN. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT kK, P. SEAVER, BOSTON, 


You have come from many and distant places to 
a city which has always been generous in her appre- 
ciation of educational effort, and in particular has 
given strong support to the kindergarten movement. 
This support was not given from a passing gush of 
sentiment, but rather from a mature conviction that 
the kindergarten had proved its worth by an abund- 
ance of good fruit. 

Our people may have been somewhat slow in con- 
vincing themselves of the worth of the kindergarten 
as a factor in public education—if so, that is their 
characteristic—but the conviction once formed was 
strong and abiding. And never has this conviction 
been stronger than it is to-day, both in this city and 
in all the region round about. As a knowlédge of 
kindergarten principles has spread, and as the bene- 
ficial effects of kindergarten practice have been more 
and more observed by the people, so has public sup- 
port of the kindergarten increased, and its place in 
the public educational system grown secure. 

How to continue to hold a generous public sup- 
port, how best to fill and presently to enlarge the 
place already accorded to the kindergarten in the 
public educational system, are practical questions of 
the highest moment to all kindergartners, and to all 
who are interested in the a inbicih: and success of 
their work. 

It may not be out of place, therefore, for me to 


‘ offer you a few considerations on this matter from a 


public school superintendent’s point of view. In the 
first place, it may be noted that the kindergarten 


_ will do well to keep right on vindicating, objectively, 


its character as a distinctively educational institu- 
tion. It must distinguish itself clearly from the day 
nursery on the one hand, and from the children’s 
playroom on the other. It is neither a charitable 
provision for the children of the poor nor a con- 
venient arrangement for amusing the children of the 
rich, but it is a wisely devised plan of early education, 
intended to be used by all the people, rich and poor 
alike, for the training of their young children. In 
this, its true character, the kindergarten will hold 
public confidence so long as it employs highly intelli- 
gent teachers able to comprehend and to accomplish 
its purposes. 

In particular, there is always the question of ex- 
pense to be met in any public enterprise. In the 
case of the kindergarten it does no good to show or 
attempt to show that education in a kindergarten is 
cheap, or that it can be made cheap; for, if good, it 
is not cheap; it costs as much as education in good 
primary schools, sometimes more. Therefore the 
only conclusive answer the kindergarten can give to 


ihe question of expense—always a periectly legiti- 
male quesLION—Is given by pruving lisell to be worth 
aul 1 costs. can pe uone, we may be sure the 
people wii Cheeriuily pay tor it. ‘Lhere is nothing 
more wastelul and exiravagant than bad kilues- 
gartens; noting more try economical gvod 
ones. 

‘he day is surely coming, though it may be some- 
what distant, when all children will begin their pub- 
lic school lute in the kindergarten. We may believe 
this, because the proportion of those who do so now 
is growing larger every year. ‘L'his growth depends 
on the inherent worth ot existing kindergartens and 
also on the recognition of that worth by the people. 
'Vhe kindergarten appears to be an excellent bridge 
for leading the child over from home life into school 
life; or, dropping metaphor, shall 1 misuse your 
technical terms, if 1 refer to the kindergarten as the 
“mediation between the opposites” of home life and 
school life? 

To be a real and valuable mediation, the kinder- 
garten must do two things. First, it must not only 
partake of the nature of the home—resemble the 
ideal home in many particulars—but must enter into 
vital relations with the actual homes of the children. 
This it does through mothers’ meetings, through 
visits to the homes, and in other ways. Someone has 
said that the kindergarten is about the best scheme 
ever devised for the education of parents. So it is, 
if it uses its relations to the home in the best way. 
Secondly, the kindergarten should grow into close 
and yital relations with the primary school. Here 
is a work which, speaking generally, is as yet only 
begun. Much time and thought and effort will be 
required to accomplish it fully and well. In far too 
many instances, according to my observation, is the 
kindergarten regarded as a thing apart by itself, set 
in juxtaposition, but not in vital connection with the 
primary school. 

This view seems to prevail not only with many 
kindergarten teachers, but with many primary 
teachers as well. ‘Tihat such a view should be taken 
by many can hardly surprise us, considering how re- 
cent the kindergarten is, and how ancient the pri- 
mary school, and also how the traditional aim of 
primary school instruction differs from the aim of 
kindergarten instruction. 

These aims, it is true, can never become identical, 
but there is no reason for their being antagonistic. 
They must be reconciled; and, when the mediation 
which the kindergarten seeks to make has been com- 
pletely worked out on the side of school life, these 
aims will be reconciled. ‘Then the mistaken views 
which now prevail will have been replaced by a truer 
conception of the relation between kindergarten and 
school. 

Ever since the kindergarten became an important 
factor in public education we have heard and read 
much about the need of closer relations between the 
kindergarten and the primary schools. Sometimes 
we hear a note of regret that closer relations have 
not come into existence long ago, as if one might ex- 
pect such relations to create themselves and grow 
spontaneously. Sometimes we hear the primary 
school criticised because it, or the lower part of it, 
does not throw away its own distinctive character 
and become itself a kindergarten. On the other 
hand, we hear the kindergarten criticised because it 
does not take on more of the traditional character of 
a primary school. 

Now all such criticisms are based either on ignor- 
ance of the true theory of education, or on a mis- 
application of theory to facts. A few experiments 
at unification are tried and they fail, so the experi- 
menters jump to the conclusion that the theory must 
be wrong, forgetting too easily that the conditions 
under which the experiments have been tried may 
have received insufficient attention. 

For example, many of us remember an article 
which appeared in a well-known magazine some time 
ago, and which purported to be written by a primary 
teacher who had some discouraging experience with 
children from a certain kindergarten. The article 
was racy and amusing enough, but superficial withal, 


and even flippant. It also revealed some things 
which tlre writer: very likely did not intend to dis- 
close. She made it evident, assuming the correct- 
ness of her observations, that the kindergarten her 
children came from was a bad one, but that her own 
methods of dealing with children in her own pri- 
mary school were even worse. 

She blamed the kindergarten for not being a pri- 
mary school, but did not see that she herself mis- 
‘understood the true theory both of the primary 
school and of the kindergarten. She belonged to the 
great class of those who cannot see education begin- 
ning anywhere else than in learning the alphabet 
and the multiplication table. 

Again, I have known kindergarten teachers to try 
to please their friends, the primary teachers, by 
teaching ‘in the kindergarten the first steps in read- 
ing and the first steps in arithmetic, hoping in this 
way to prove that children really do make progress 
in the kindergarten. But this procedure re- 
linquishes the credit that belongs to the kinder- 
garten for doing its legitimate work well, and 
reaches out for the praise of accomplishing some- 
thing beyond its own province. 

The mistake arises from forgetting the fact that 
the arbitrary symbols of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic have no proper place in the child’s course of 
instruction until after the ideas and processes for 
which those symbols stand have become familiar to 
his mind through an orderly course of experiences. 
These idea-giving experiences it is the function of 
the kindergarten to provide. The children there be- 
come familiar with numbers, but not with figures; 
with spoken words and their meaning, but not with 
their written or printed forms. When the stock of 
ideas thus gained through experience is large enough, 
and not before, the work of asséciating these ideas 
with the purely conventional and arbitrary symbols 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic may begin. 
This last work is as characteristic of the primary 
school as the other is of the kindergarten. 

But why, in the nature of things, let us ask, should 
two intimately connected and mutually dependent 
educational processes—that of providing children 
with idea-giving experiences and that of associating 
ideas so gained with symbols—be confided to differ- 
ent teachers and different kinds of schools? 

The answer must be, theoretically, that is, in the 
nature of things, there is no reason why these two 
processes should be so separated, and there is every 
reason why they should be united; but historically it 
has happened that the kindergarten which does 
chiefly one kind of work had been placed side by side, 
but not in organic relations, with the traditional 
primary school, whose work, as commonly conceived, 
is wholly of another kind. 

Now the true and effective mediation of these two 
kinds of work will be found in the teacher who does 
both under a true conception of their proper relation. 
The true teacher is the solution of our problem of 
mediation. The true teacher is something more 
than a kindergartner, something more than a pri- 
mary instructor; she is both and something more 
than both. The true teacher, having prepared her- 
self by acquiring the necessary technical skill, will 
teach with equal effect whether in a inset or 
in a primary school. 

The difficulty at the present time is that most of 
the teachers now in service have been prepared for 
their work by acquiring only one kind of technical 
skill, either that required for the kindergarten or 
that required for the primary schools. ‘These teach- 
ers should be succeeded in their places by a new class 
of teachers trained to both kinds of technical skill 
and ready to be either kindergartner or primary 
teacher by turns, or both together. In the persons 
and in the work of such teachers will the kinder- 
garten and the primary school be brought into close 
organic relations, and our problem will thus find its 
solution. 

But this process of gradual swhstitution is ‘likely 
to be a long one. ‘Teachers trained in the old way 
will, many of them, hold their places a long time. 
And it is only right that they should; for they have 
done and will do excellent work. Teachers trained 


in the new way to be both kindergartners and pri- 
mary teachers are not yet numerous, 
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schools have only lately turned their attention to the 
training of such teachers; but some good beginnings 
have been made. 

Also there is a visible tendency in some quarters 
to prefer teachers with kindergarten training in 
making appointments to the first primary grade. 

These are indications that organic relations are 
already beginning to be formed between the kinder- 
garten and the primary school. 

That such relations may grow stronger and 
stronger, and: may be fruitful in beneficial results 
both for the kindergarten and for the primary school, 
is the great hope we have for the education of young 
children in the future. 


KINDERGARTENS AND KINDERGARTNERS 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal Hyannis Normal School. 


The following reflections were caused by the at- 
tendance of the writer upon the recent meeting in 
Boston of the International Kindergarten Union. 
This convention was an illustration of what such a 
convention ought to be. Hundreds of loyal, earnest 
women came together from all over the country. It 
was from first to last a joyous, happy occasion. In 
fact, I have never attended a kindergarten conven- 
tion which was not dominated by a spirit of hopeful- 
ness, of faith and of joy,—the true kindergarten 
spirit, and this is, I suspect, the reason why such 
meetings are so inspiring, so uplifting, and so help- 
ful. Would that more of this spirit could character- 
ize the primary and grammar grades teachers’ con- 
ventions and permeate their schoolroom work. 

And yet with this spirit often comes that sister 
spirit, content, which seems so desirable, but is so 
dangerous. Doubt and discontent are often the 
enemies to peace and joy, but the friends to progress. 

Now at this convention some of the best friends 
of the kindergarten were glad to see under the sur- 
face signs of discontent. It was evident that there 
were two parties within the ranks, the conservatives 
and the radicals or progressionists. 'This seemed to 
some of us a very encouraging, hopeful sign. One 
party, led by the versatile, but imperious, Susan 
Blow, who is considered by many kindergartners as 
their prophet, priest, and philosopher all in one, 
seemed to dominate the situation and to carry all 
before them. Their words were received with great 
applause by the rank and file, and the reactionists 
did not seem to quite dare to show their opposition 
in open meeting. In private conversation, however, 
it became apparent that they shared the belief of 
many other good friends of the kindergarten that the 
conservatives are dwelling too much with the past. 
These conservatives seem to look upon Froebel as a 
supernatural being whose every word was oracular. 
They have formed themselves into a sect or cult and 
feel it their duty to guard, as something sacred, all 
that Froebel said and all that his immediate dis- 
ciples worked out in connection with the application 
of his suggestions. They seem to think that the 
real and only business of the true kindergartner is 
to spend all of her time in trying to understand what 
Froebel taught and in the practice of his teachings. 
Naturally all this has led to over emphasis of the 
man Froebel, and of the forms which he and his im- 
mediate followers suggested as ‘means for accom- 
plishing the desired results. The letter and not the 
spirit is in ‘evidence. In fact, many things insisted 
upon most strenuously are in direct opposition to the 
spirit of his teachings. Practically the same mate- 
rial and methods are insisted upon as were used 
twenty years ago, the same for all kinds and condi- 
tions of children regardless of heredity, environ- 
ment, or previous training. One speaker, while op- 
posing industrial training, insisted that the gifts and 
occupations of Froebel furnished all that the child 
needs. While a more progressive sister suggested 
that if more were needed, she thought she might 
venture to use some of the industrial forms of occu-- 
pation. 

It is my own opinion that much of the kinder- 
garten machinery and material should give way to 
material and methods growing out of the conditions 
and needs of the child and his environment. If I 
understand anything about the teaching of Froebel . 


he insists, as did Rousseau, that the individuality of 
the child shall be respected; that things shall not be 
imposed upon him from without, but that he shall 
be helped by natural means to grow from what he is 
by heredity, environment, and home and street train- 
ing into the next higher stage of his development. 

The more thoughtful of the kindergartners are 
emphasizing more and more the natural objects and 
forms rather than the artificial. They believe that 
the young child gets much more out of a trip to the 
fields and the care of his own little garden than from 
much juggling with cubes, prisms, and other arti- 
ficial generalized forms; that this should come about 
through the “spontaneous self-activity” of the child 
reac: ng in a natural way upon the world of natural 
tiic.s and of people with which he is surrounded; 
that the teacher should be a friend, companion, and 
helper, sometimes leading, sometimes following, 
never a tyrant dictating things planned out by some 
other teacher for some other child years before. 

Even in the best kindergartens too much of the 
work is deductive in method, as, for example, start- 
ing with the generalized forms like the sphere, the 
cube, and the cylinder, and applying these to things 
in nature, or starting with typical occupations and 
applying those to particular occupations. 
that the mystic word “unity,” the meaning of which 
we can grow into only through much experience and 
thought, is in part responsible for the above. 

The best kindergartners are wisely making much 
of the mother plays, always making sure that the 
children have a basis in experience, have really seen 
what they represent and have an opportunity to ex- 
press what has impressed them in their own way, be- 
fore the words and representations of others are im- 
posed upon them. One of the greatest dangers in all 
school work is that of building on words instead of 
experiences. 

The addresses made by the members of the Union 
were, with a few exceptions, rather disappointing. 
They lacked in breadth of view, being mainly con- 
fined to the narrow field which is comprised within 
the kindergarten age. The leaders on the conserva- 
tive side showed that they were not in touch with 
the great educational movements of the _ times. 
They showed little or no appreciation of the teach- 
ings of modern biology as applied to the physical 
development of the child. Nor did they seem to 
have taken account of the intimate relation and in- 
terdependence of the physical, mental, and moral in 
the developing child as taught by modern psy- 
chology. This was not true of such leaders as Miss 
Lucy Wheelock of Boston and Mrs. James L. 
Hughes of Toronto. In fact, when introducing 
Superintendent Balliet, Miss Wheelock spoke of the 
value for training teachers of the discussion of the 
fundamental principles of education in general; of 
pausing for a glimpse at the entire educational sys- 
tem, and of seeing kindergarten work as a little part 
of that great system. She stated that her own 
school work had been much modified in the light of 
intelligent criticism from students of educational 
methods. 


The makers of the program were very wise in the 


choice of the speakers from without their Union. 
Some of the strongest contributions to the program 
were from President Eliot, Professor Barnes, and 
Superintendent Balliet. It was, however, rather 
amusing to an outsider to notice that when any 
speaker showed a lack of knowledge of the technique 
of the kindergarten, there was an evident feeling 
among his hearers that he did not know, poor man, 
what he was talking about. This was shown by the 
remarks of two prominent kindergartners who ex- 
pressed great disappointment in the address of 
President Eliot from whom they had expected so 
much. 

Now to me the most pregnant suggestions that 
were made at the convention were presented by 
President Eliot, in his usual clear and forcible way, 
as some of the best things which the kindergarten, 
in common with other educational forces, are empha- 
sizing. Certainly every teacher, in every kind of a 
school, from the kindergarten to the university, in- 


I suspect’ 


clusive, may find it very well worth while to measure 
up his work by the standard which President Eliot 
presented: 1. Respecting the sanctity of the in- 
dividual. 2. Helping the child to help himself. 
3. Encouraging the child to gain ideas from nature. 
4, Cultivating the power of expression through man- 
ual training. 5. Developing such motives in the 
child as he will use later in life. 

On the whole, the lessons taught at the convention 
were good and wholesome. Such lessons, if fol- 
lowed, will lead to the discontinuance of the play 
school on the one hand, and the hothouse process on 
the other, and to the cultivation and improvement 
of the real kindergarten along the lines of the best 
modern thought in education. 

The kindergarten movement has, I believe, been 
the greatest factor for good in modern education. 
Of late it has been receiving some setbacks, but 
these will be only temporary if the wisest and most 
progressive leaders are put to the front, and if these 
will hold to the spirit of the great Froebel, and will 
continually modify their teaching in the light of the 
writing of Herbart, of Professor Tyler of Amherst, 
and of Professor Dewey of Chicago, and will adapt 
the best that these have taught and are teaching, to 
the ever varying conditions of child life with which 
we have to deal. 


INEFFICIENCY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. B. BLODGETT, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Whenever and wherever inefficiency is apparent in 
public work, whatever may be the cause and what- 
ever the position, duty to the lasting interests of 
hundreds of little children demands that the in- 
efficient shall stand aside. Personal friendship, long 
service, pecuniary condition, sympathy, each power- 
ful in its appeal, cannot justly be permitted to stand 
against the present and eternal welfare of children. 
Ffficiency in any line ought to be well remunerated, 
but inefficiency should not be permitted to exist. 
There is no place for mediocrity even, when greater 
excellence can be had at the same price. In the dis- 
charge of duty touching these matters there should 
be no faltering on the part of those clothed with 
authority.—Report. 


DR. HALL’S MUSCLE. 


{From Address by President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University. 

I can do almost every kind of farm work. I can 
dig ditches. I can make a pretty good shoe, but I> 
never wear myse.t that make. And if you 
want to know i.ow I came to g ve so much attention 
to these forms of work requ.iui.g much muscular ac- 
tivity, let me mention that two years of my course 
as a student in Germany were spent in studying one 
of the twenty-one muscles of a frog, and in the dis- 
covery of the important relation which the develop- 
ment of muscle bears to both moral character and 
intellectual work. Before I left Germany, more- 
over, I had taken eight lessons from a carpenter, 
eight from a goldbeater, eight from a glassblower, 
and eight from a shoemaker. So I can do many 
things that my city friends cannot do, and I feel not 
a little proud of my acquirements, especially when I 
meet these young men who cannot use their muscles, 
and hardly ever do anything to develop them. 

Beware of that flabby condition of the muscles in 
which the whole moral fibre of a man’s being is 
slackened, and in which a chasm is set up between 
what you know is duty and what you actually do. 
On the other hand, try to cultivate that tense condi- 
tion of the muscles in which to feel one ought to do 
something is to do it. The basis of education, added 
the celebrated psychologist of Worcester, is motor 
education, for you cannot have a strong will without 
well developed muscle. 


search for truth, from effect to cause. 


—Francis W Parker. 
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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE E. GAY, MALDEN. 

During the six years of the grammar school course, 
pupils do not progress as rapidly or as systematically 
as during the three years of the primary school 
course, the results are not as satisfactory, and the 
work done is not done as cheerfully and happily. 
When we seek to discover the reasons which lie be- 
hind the fact, and consider some of the differences 
which exist in the conditions under which the two 
kinds of work are done, we find the following: The 
ends to be gained in the primary school are clear 
and definite, in the grammar school they are uncer- 
tain and indefinite. The primary child is expected 
to learn to read,—a definite accomplishment; the 
grammar school pupil is expected to improve in read- 
ing, an indefinite accomplishment. The primary 
pupil learns the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic,—a definite task; the grammar school pupil 
acquires facility in the use and application of funda- 
mental processes, a very indefinite task. The pri- 
mary pupil learns to write every letter in the alpha- 
bet; the grammar school pupil is expected to improve 
in penmanship. Sometimes he fulfills the expecta- 
tion, and sometimes he fails to fulfill it. The pri- 
mary pupil is sure to remain to complete his work, 
the grammar school pupil may and does drop out of 
school at any point in this course,—especially after 
the third year. The primary pupils are all to take 
the next step together in leaving the primary,—they 
are all being prepared for the same thing; the gram- 
mar school pupils are being prepared for many differ- 
ent callings, it may be for as many kinds of employ- 
ment as there are different pupils in a class. Con- 
cerning the proper work of the primary school there 
is substantial agreement among teachers and parents; 
there is no uniformity of agreement among parents 
or teachers or school authorities as to the kind, qual- 
ity, or amount of school work which grammar school 
pupils should do. Primary pupils learn mostly from 
the spoken words of their teachers; grammar school 
pupils, in America at least, are expected to learn also 
from books, the ability to use books rightly being 
considered one of the most important ends of school 
instruction. Good work in the schoolroom demands 
a certain degree of quietness and order, and the 
teacher of a grammar school must spend in main- 
taining order a much larger portion of her strength 
than the primary teacher. Finally, the pupils of the 
grammar grades have interests and duties not con- 
nected with their school work, far greater than pri- 
mary pupils. When we consider all these difficul- 
ties in the way of successful work in a grammar 
school, perhaps we should wonder not that so little 
is done and that little so ill, but rather that so much 
is done and done so well. 

Briefly summarized, the peculiar difficulties of the 
grammar school teacher are, indefinite teaching, 
difficult training, exhausting discipline, conflicting 
interests. They operate in Malden as they operate 
everywhere else, they are overcome here as elsewhere 
by the persona] strength of principals and teachers. 
Instruction is indefinite because there is no agree- 
ment among those interested concerning that par- 
ticular portion of the education of children which 
the school can and will undertake. So long as the 
school fails to declare its limitations, so long as it 
assumes to give a complete education to children 
who necessarily get five-sixths of their education out 
of school, so long as the enthusiast shouts about a 
“whole boy in a whole school,” that keeps five hours 
a day for five days in a week; so long as we close our 
eyes and accept a shilling for a dollar, so long will our 
present makeshifts continue. When we are agreed 
as to the portion of our children’s education which 
the school can and shall undertake, and when the 
home and society perform the part which naturally 
falls to them, then the school with clear vision may 
attack and conquer the difficulties which beset its 
legitimate work; then the supreme task of training 


children to be thoughtful, independent, and self- 


reliant may be undertaken with better hope of sue- 
cess, then may the discipline of the school be robbed 
of its terror; then the conflicting interests, assigned 
to definite work at definite times and in definite 


places, will be no longer conflicting but co-ordinate 
and co-operative. 

In consideration of all the difficulties, the work of 
the grammar school is as good as can reasonably be 
expected. I believe, however, that it is not as good 
as it will be when it is burned into the consciousness 
of the American people that the public schools can- 
not complete the education of the young, and that 
the supreme need of these schools is that they 
should be asked to do for children comparatively few 
things, and these things well, while church, and 
home, and society do each the things that belong to 
them. 


FEATURES OF A SUPERINTENDENT’S 
WORK FOR A YEAR. 


[What one city superintendent did in 1901.] 


The modification of the primary work in arithmetic 
and the issuing of detailed instructions to teachers, to- 
gether with the preparation of hundreds of special ex- 
amples. 

The preparation of a bulletin on problem work for the 
teachers of the grammar grades, 

The introduction of elementary political geography 
into all primary schools. 

The planning of a detailed syllabus for sixth-grade 
geography, with the aid of which the first third of the 
text-book devoted to physical geography is used for 
systematic reference, instead of preliminary study. 

The foundation of an industrial museum, and the secur- 
ing of numerous exhibits illustrative of the geographical 
text. 

The accumulation and indexing of several hundred 
government publications, railway booklets, etc., descrip- 
tive of the raw materials of commerce, great industries, 
and important sections or localities. 

The modification of the primary work in reading and 
spelling, including the issue of a bulletin of directions 
to teachers. 

Provision for the memorizing of literary masterpieces 
and for elocuticnary drill. 

The introduction of physical culture into tthe cur- 
riculum. 

A comprehensive statement of the ends to be at- 
tained, and the general methods to be employed in the 
teaching of each subject included in the curriculum. 

Provision for continual review of essential facts 
throughout the couse of study, 

The adopti-n cf the pupils’ progress report, which in- 
forms the superintendent each month of the percentage 
ef pupils deficient in each branch in every school, and 
the point in the year’s work reached by each class. 

The keeping of careful record of the number of pupils 
leaving school, and systematic inquiry into the causes 
which led them to drop out. ' 

Systematic provision for special assistance to indi- 
vidual pupils who have fallen behind in their studies, or 
who are in danger of falling behind. 

Revision of the daily program; modification of the 
system of marking, and initiation of an effort to secure 
maximum uniformity in the judgment of pupils’ work. 

A painstaking revision of the general regulations of 
the Board. 

The holding of grade meetings. 

The planning of reading courses for teachers. 

The outlining of the preparation necessary in each 
branch for teachers’ examinations, and the consequent 
use of such examinations as a means of insuring the 
minimum knowledge necessary to the successful teaching 
of each subject along the lines indicated in the general 
statement. 

Provision for more satisfactory supervision of the 
school savings fund. 

The further systematizing of the records in the super- 
intendent’s office. 

The detailing of the duties of the attendance officer. 

Provision for a full return of the number of children 
between the ages of six and sixteen years. 

The saving to the Board of over $2,500 a year in the 
state appropriations for the next biennial term. 

Bight hundred and eighty visits to schools. 

Daily office interviews wth citizens and agents. 

The writing of over 1,000 letters. 

Attendance upon seventy-four meetings of the Board 
or of its committees. 

Preparation of numerous reports and of data required 
by various committees. 

Editing the manual, 

The conducting of forty-eight teachers’ meetings. 

Preparation of the questions for nine teachers’ exam- 
inations, and the consequent correction and marking of 
several hundred papers. 

The planning of the program of the annual institute; 


careful review of teachers’ monthly reports. 
Preparation of papers and addresses for educational 
gatherings. 
Painstaking review of text-books whose adoption is in 
question. 
Continual reading of educational periodicals and re- 
ports, and of newly published works on education. 


“SHOTGUN” EXAMINATIONS. 


BY EDWIN TWITMYER, 
High School Principal, Seattle. 


In a recent number of the Journal of Education 
there appeared an article headed “For Sharp Shoot- 
ing.” In this article reference was made to the 
Seattle high school as the place where these “sharp 
shooting” tests had been introduced and kept up for 
a time by an outsider, who was in the habit of giving 
handsome prizes for the highest percentage of ques- 
tions answered during the year. 

With us these examinations were known as “Shot- 
guns”; so named because of the wide range of in- 
formation the questions usually covered. For a 
time they were given twice or oftener a month and 
always without notice. All pupils were required to 
take them. The questions were given with rapidity, 
and so formulated that a word or two would answer 
any of them. The splendid prizes offered stimulated 
the pupils to a high degree of interest and enthusi- 
asm, especially those who had any hope of winning. 
The majority of pupils, however, were interested. 

The prizes were worth striving for, as they usually 
consisted of trips across the continent, including 
visits going and coming to some of the most import- 
ant cities and places along the way, or to Alaska, or 
to California. The winner in his travels enjoyed 
the best of accommodations and ail bills were paid. 
If the winner or winners were Jadies, they were al- 
lowed chaperons whose expenses were also fur- 
nished. 

These prizes were kept up until 1894, through the 

generous prize-giver, Leigh S. J. Hunt. In view of 
the fact that this most remarkable man, for such he . 
really is, was for some years an educator of no mean 
standing, a brief sketch of his life and career at this 
point should not prove uninteresting to even the 
most ardent disciple of Pestalozzi or Mann. <A com- 
plete story of his life would read like a fairy tale: 
_ Mr. Hunt was born in Columbia City, Ind., where 
he was reared, educated, and taught school until he 
was twenty-three years of age. He then went to the 
state of Iowa. He taught in that state for two years 
at Mt. Pleasant, and was then elected to the city 
superintendeney of the East Des Moines schools, 
which position he filled for four years, when.he was 
tendered and accepted the presidency of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, located at Ames. From this 
position, after a brief incumbency of two years, he 
was compelled to resign on account of ill health. 

For the recovery of his health he came to the 
Pacific coast, first going to California, but later com- 
ing to Seattle, Wash. ‘This was in 1886. Soon im- 
proved in health and captivated with Puget Sound, 
and its future outlook, he purchased the Post-Intel- 
ligencer, then a small and the only morning paper in 
Seattle, of which he assumed both the editorship and 
management. By devoting himself with the energy 
so characteristic of himself to the improvement and 
success of this enterprise, the Post-Intelligencer was 
soon made one of the leading dailies on the Pacific 
coast, if not the country. 

His suecess with the newspaper led hjm with the 
aid of friends, to undertake other enterprises, such 
as mining, the construction of a railroad, the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing industries, etc., so that 
just previous to the finaneial crash of the nineties he 
was considered a wealthy man, with good prospects 
for becoming many times a millionaire. In 1895, 
however, he was forced to succumb to the financial 
stringency, and that same year he left Seattle the 
larger part of a million dollars in debt. This to the 
vast majority of men would have been an overwhelm- 
ingly hopeless predicament, but not so to a man of 
Mr. Hunt’s courage, caliber, and genius. He had no 
time to be discouraged; he knew his ability, and he 
knew, too, that it could only be through some large 
enterprise that sufficient could possibly be realized to 
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satisfy so tremendous an obligation. Of splendid 
address, magnetic, persuasive, and, withal, rigidly 
honest, he had no difficulty in interesting his mon- 
eyed friends im the Kast in contemplated business 
enterprises in the Orient. At first it was to estab- 
lish trade with Japan, next to build street railways 
in Shanghai, and lastly to lease or buy an interest in 
gold mines in Korea, in which the king of Korea was 
himself the principal, if not the full owner. To 
make a long story short, these mines, covering an 
area of 25,000 square miles, through the acquisition 
of a fifty-year lease from the king of Korea, were 
within a few years under the control of Mr. Hunt; 
and so valuable and rich have they proven by the 
introduction and use of modern mining machinery, 
that he had no difficulty within the past year in dis- 
posing of only a portion of his interest to the Roths- 
childs for over two million dollars... With the money 
thus realized, Mr. Hunt made a visit to America last 
spring to pay, with interest added, all his indebted- 
ness, whether outlawed or not, having, while here, 
paid out in all the princely sum of $1,300,000, and 
redeemed securities which he had previously held 
amounting to $500,000. This man is now a number 
of times a millionaire. Comparatively speaking, he is 
yet a young man, scarcely above forty-five years of 
age, and he will need to live but a few years longer 
to make him one of the wealthy men of the age. He 
has the habits and instincts of a genius, and can 
easily be ranked as such, and justly given a place 
alongside the world’s greatest financiers. He is 
most generous and values money mostly for what he 
ean do with it. His friends who know him best pre- 
dict that some day some worthy cause or institution, 
undoubtedly of an educational-nature, will have oc- 
casion to rejoice over a royal benefaction bestowed by 
him. All hail to the millionaire schoolmaster! 

The shotgun examinations were kept up with more 
or less regularity in the Seattle high school until re- 
cently, and were only discontinued, as some other 
desirable things had to be, on account of conditions. 
These examinations, if properly conducted, have 
heir value, awakening an interest in general in- 
formation, and ean be given with but slight expendi- 
ture of time. A few lists of questions are appended 
that the reader may know the character of the ques- 
tions given. 

LIST 1. 

1. When did the Constitution of the United States go 

into effect? 


2. What is the product of 2-7 and 21-10? 
Who is vice-president of the United States? 
Who wrote “The Spy’? 
Hew many counties in this state? 
Who was president at the time of the War of 1812? 
Spell believe. 
Who invented telegraphy? 
Spell agreeable, 
How many cubic inches in a gallon? 
11. Which is farther north, Seattle or London? 
12. How many feet in a fathom? 
13. Mark ‘‘a” inall. 
14. What is the sum of 1-3 and 1-5? 
15. Spell separate. 
16. Write 73 in Roman. x 
17. In what play is the character Shylock? 
18. What is the cube of 5-10? 
army? 
19. How many feet in a mile? 
20. Who is our minister to England? 
21. Mark accent in obligatory. 
22. Which is heavier, a pound of flour or a pound of 
opium? 
23. Which is the proper word to use, a healthy or a 
healthful climate? 


24. Who wrote “The Bridge of Sighs’? 
25. Who is commander-in-chief of the United States 


A RAILROAD TEST. 


The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad ex- 
amines all candidates for positions on its road. 
Here is a paper recently presented to test the rudi- 
mental knowledge of applicants:— 

Add a column of five numbers and five places each. 


Substract any number of four places from a 


greater number. 
Multiply any number of six places by any number 


of two places, 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


earl 


Jor his 
are suging 


All the day. 


Express a series of numbers containing from one 
to six places in written words. 

Fill out a report of a supposititious accident. 

Write a letter applying for a position as fireman, 
giving reasons for desire to engage in railroad work, 
and applicant’s early opportunities for an education. 

Who discovered America? 

How many wars have the United States engaged 
in? 

During what years was the Civil war fought? 

Who was President during that period? 

Who is President now? 

By what party elected? 


FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


(For June 14.) 


1. SINGING—“The Star Spangled Banner,” 
°2 RECITATION—“Flag Day” (by a girl holding a 
large American flag). 


Dear starry flag, we greet you 
For this is gay flag day,— 
We celebrate it gladly 
And own its gentle sway. 


This cheerful flag I’m waving. 
* With stripes of red and white, 
And field of blue all starry— 

Our flag so gay and bright—- 


In seventeen seventy-seven 
First o’er the nation flew, 
With thirteen stars emblazoned 

Upon its field of blue. 


Since then each state has added 
A new star to our hive; 

And though stripes still are thirteen 
The stars are forty-five. 


And now this dear flag waving 
Above us doth proclaim 

The happiness of joining 
All with a common aim. 


From this flag take a message— 
It tells you to be true, 
To love both God and country, 
And the dear red, white, and blue. 
A. S. 


(Deposits flag in receptacle on platform.) 


3. HISTORY OF OUR FLAG (for six boys). 

First Pupil—The English colonists in America dis- 
played at first the flag of the mother country—the cross 
of St. George. But changes were soon made. In 1636, 
Endicott, the Puritan governor, cut the cross out of the 
banner and substituted for it the King’s arms. But in 
1651 the Parliament of the Commonwealth restored the 
old banner in its original design, 

Second Pupil.—Various modifications of the flag were 


in use at different times, Sometimes the field was white 
charged with the cross, sometimes red with the cross 
cantoned on a white field, and sometimes blue with the 


cross similarly cantoned. Occasionally a globe or a pine 


tree was depicted in the upper canton formed by the 
cross. The flag of New England, under Sir Edmund 
Andros, was white, with St, George’s cross, bearing in 


. the centre the letters J. R.—Jacobus Rex—surmounted 


by a crown, Those early flags would look very queer to 
us nowadays. 

Third Pupil—In the beginning of the Revolution 
there was also a great variety of flags. The “Union 
flags” in 1774 were the ordinary Wnglish red ensigns, 
bearing the Union Jack, and generally having some 
patriotic motto, such as “Liberty and Union,” “Lib- 
erty,” “Liberty and Prosperity.” The flag displayed by 
General Putnam on Prospect hill was red, with the 
motto, “An Appeal to Heaven,” on one side. 

Fourth Pupil.—That motto was adopted April 29, 1776, 
by the provincial congress of Massachusetts as the one 
to be borne on the flag of the cruisers of that colony, It 
was a white flag, with a green pine tree. The first armed 
vessels commanded by Washington sailed under the 
“pine tree flag.” 

Fifth Pupil.—Soon after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence congress appointed a committee to design a new 
flag for the Union, Washington was the chairman, and 
_ he drew the design. He took the flag then in use as his 
model. It had thirteen stripes, with the Union Jack, the 
cross of England and Scotland, in the upper corner. 


For this cross he put instead thirteen stars, one for each- 


of the original states. The thirteen stripes he left the 
same. General Washington asked Mrs, Betsey Ross, a 
widow and a skilful needlewoman, to carry ~ut his 
plans, and she made our first flag at her home in Phila- 
delphia. 

Sixth Pupil_—The stars and stripes as we now have 
them were adopted by congress June 14, 1777. They 
were first unfurled at Fort Schuyler August 3, 1777. The 
original thirteen stars of new states have increased in 
number to forty-five, but the stripes remain the same, 
seven red and six white. This flag has fluttered over all 
parts of the world in every known land, and over every 
ea. It is the eniblem of freedom, and wherever seen 
brings joy to the American heart and good will to the 
people of every land. 

4. RECITATION—“The Flag of Washington” (by 
three pupils) :— 


Dear banner of my native land! 
stars, 

Broad, spotless ground of purity, crossed with your azure 
bars, 

Clasped by the hero-father’s hand—watched over in his 
might, 

Through battle-hour and day of peace, bright morn and 
moonless night, 

Because within your clustering folds he knew you surely 

bore 

Dear Freedom's hope for human souls to every sea and 
shore! 

O precious flag, beneath whose folds such noble deeds 
are done! 

The dear old flag, ‘:c starry flag, the flag of Washington! 


Ye glimmering silver 


Unfurl, bright stripes, shine forth, clear stars; swing 
outward to the breeze; 

Go bear your message to the wilds, go tell it on the seas, 

That poor men sit within your shade, and rich men in 
their pride; 

That beggar boys and statesmen’s sons walk ‘neath you 
side by side. 

You guard the schoolhouse on the green, the church upon 
the hill, 

And fold your precious blessings round the cabin by the 
rill; 

While weary hearts from every land beneath the shining 
sun 

Find work, and rest, and home under the flag of Wash- 
ington. 


And never, never on the earth, however brave they be, 

Shall friends or foes bear down this great, proud 
standard of the free, 

Though they around its staff may pour red blood in 
rusihing waves, 

And build beneath its starry folds great pyramids of 
graves; 

For God looks out with sleepless eye upon His children’s 
deeds, 

And sees through all their good and ill, their sufferings 
and their needs; 

And He will watch and He will keep, till human rights 
have won, 

The dear old flag, the starry flag, the flag of Washington! 

--F. W. Gillett, in Warner's Magazine. 


.Continued on page 301,) 
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Brockton has raised all women teachers’ salaries 
$25. All honor to this enterprising town and to her 
business-like superintendent, B. B. Russell. 


No city or large town can afford to neglect the 
vacation school another year. There is a larger re- 
turn to the community than for any equal amount of 
money, time, and energy expended. 


Chicago is the Mecca for visiting teachers. They 
come by train loads from as far Kast as Cleveland 
and from as far West as the Mississippi river. 
There is no more inspiring city to visit. 

If you are in Boston go to the rooms of the Ham- 
mett School Supply Company, 120 Summer street, 
and see the exhibit of the Hyannis normal school. 
It is the best ever made of industrial work by any 
New England normal school. 


MEMBERSHIP IN N. E. A, 


The Detroit meeting of the N. E. A., July, 1901, 
had a grand total of 10,182 members! Of these, the 
states were credited as follows: Michigan, 2,193; 
Illinois, 1,142; Ohio, 753; New York, 512; Iowa, 444: 
Missouri, 415; Minnesota, 382; Indiana, 357; Kansas, 
348; Nebraska, 325; Pennsylvania, 323; Wisconsin, 
293; California, 217; Kentucky, 215; Massachusetts, 
196. 

This places Massachusetts fifteenth in the list. It 
is not surprising that the states close to Detroit 
should distance Massachusetts, but for California, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, to lead her is hardly creditable to the Old Bay 
State. 

New Jersey (173) is close to us, and even Texas 
(148) is not far behind, nor South Dakota (141). 
Even the city of Washington alone had 137, Colo- 
rado, 118, Arkansas, 116, and Tennessee, 108. 

Outside of Massachusetts all the other New Eng- 
land states combined had but sixty-five, while Okla- 
homa territory had considerably more than Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 


necticut combined. Each of the following states 
had more than all New England outgide of Massa- 
chusetts: Maryland, Georgia, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and the far-away state of Washington. 

The smallest state attendance was Nevada, 6; 
Maine, 7; Delaware, 7. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

More and more is it apparent that teachers need 
to attend summer schools. Superintendents need it 
as much as principals, and these as much as grade 
teachers, and these as much as special teachers. All 
as much as each. . 

There is nowhere else in the whole professional 
world that a teacher can get so good an idea of what 
is latest and best in matter or method as in a sum- 
mer school, 

Now these schools are differentiated so that it is 
possible to get the special work one desires at its best 
in some one school, and in five weeks one can get a 
substantial equipment in almost any one line. In 
higher mathematics I have known a grade teacher to 
get so much work in five weeks of earnest work 
under a skillful teacher that she took geometry and 
algebra in a high school in which she became pre- 
ceptress after two years, and is one of the star 
teachers of the city. She was an extra good grade 
teacher, had had a good high school education, but 
had not had normal school or college training. 
They gave her extra attention. She reviewed what 
she knew of algebra and geometry before going to 
the summer school. The certificate given her by the 
summer school secured for her the position which 
she filled with eminent success. 

The summer schools do much toward securing pro- 
motions for wide-awake teachers. 


LATEST VIEW OF FROEBEL* 


Baroness Von Marenholtz-Bulow’s knowledge of 


Froebel’s spirit, purpose, and power was greater than ~ 


that of any other person, and Baroness Von Bulow’s 
knowledge of her aunt’s acquaintance with and ap- 
preciation of Froebel is adequate for the writing of 
the great story of Frocbel’s life as seen by Baroness 
Von Marenholtz-Bulow. Those who had the rare 
privilege of meoiing the niece when she was in the 
United States four years ago are prepared to find her 
story’ one of exceptional strength and _ beauty. 
Nothing has been written about Froebel that is so 
clear and delightful. 

To the kindergartener this story is indispensable. 
Without it there is something wanting in the life and 
teachings of Froebel, but to the educator and to the 
kindergarten struggle in America just now this book 
is equally valuable. 

The diary of Baroness Von Marenholtz-Bulow 
gives a picture never before available of Froebel’s 
full comprehension of his mission to the weaklings in 
thrift, weaklings in intellect, and weaklings in 
morals, especially as they are congregated in the 
slums of large cites. 

When Froebel was born only three in 100 of the 
inhabitants of the United States lived in cities of 
more than 8,000, while to-day more than thirty-three 
in 100 are in such cities. Froebel believed that the 
kindergarten was the greatest possible boon to the 
children of the cities, and therefore to the country, 
because it reaches them two years earlier than the 
school, as well as because it does a service much bet- 
ter adapted to weakling of thrift, intellect, and 
morals. 

Thirty years ago there were forty-two kinder- 
gartens, seventy-five kindergarteners, 1,252 pupils. 
In five years these had become 159 kindergartens, 
814 teachers, and 4,797 pupils; ten years later there 
were 521 kindergartens, 1,202 teachers, and 31,227 
pupils. Now there are more than 10,000 teachers, 
and a quarter of a million pupils. 

If there is any check to the public loyalty to, dnd 
enthusiasm over, the kindergarten it will come be- 
cause from lack of intelligence regarding Froebel 


*THE LIFE OF THE BARONESS VON MARENHOLTZ- 
BULOW. By her niece, Baroness Von Bulow. In two vol- 
umes. Introduction by Dr. William.T. Harris. Pp. 730. 
New York: William Beverley Harison. 


and his work among educators. It is lamentably — 
true that educational leaders do not realize the no- 
bility and grandeur of the kindergarten movement. 
They have more sentiment than intelligent apprecia- 
tion of it. As a result, they are willing that this 
should be the first to suffer from any spasm of econ- 
omy. ‘lhe present great need is more and better 
reading about Froebel on the part of educational 
leaders. Hence the special value of this work by the 
niece of Baroness Von Marenholtz-Bulow. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS WHERE LAW 
~ REQUIRES A CERTAIN NUMBER OF PUPILS 
THEREFOR. 

Article 3946, of the Revised Statutes of Texas, 
provides, among other things, that the board of 
trustees shall have authority whenever the average 
daily attendance exceeds thirty-five pupils, to em- 
ploy one competent assistant to every thirty-five 
pupils of such excess and fractional part thereof ex- 
ceeding fifteen. Construing this with other provi- 
sions of the statutes, the court of civil appeals of. 
Texas is of the opinion that the trustees are em- 
powered to ascertain the existence of the facts 
rendering the employment of assistants necessary; 
that the exercise of this power is judicial, not minis- 
terial, rests solely with them, and # a matter with 
which the teachers have nothing to do. Having ex- 
ercised the power by appointing the teacher, the dis- 
cretion thus exercised cannot be disturbed or in- 
quired into in a proceeding to compel the county 
superintendent of schools to officially approve 
vouchers issued for salary to an assistant employed 
by the trustees, especially where the county superin- 
tendent has approved their action in the case, and 
approved the teacher’s contract. The governing 
rule on this question, the court says, is analogous to 
that which controls where the legislature is required 
to pass no special law until notice is given as re- 
quired by the constitution. If such a law is passed, 
the courts will conclusively presume that they, in the 
exercise of the judicial power thus conferred, have 
found the presence of the facts which authorized 
them to act. Of course, it adds, it does not mean to 
say that the judicial power of school trustees is in 
any sense so absolute. 

Taking this view of the law, the court holds that 
the teacher in question, in the case of Singleton vs. 
Austin, 65 Southwestern Reporter 686, had the right 
to accept the employment tendered as second assist- 
ant; and, having bound themselves by a legal con- 
tract, the county authorities could not and ought not 
to be heard to question the validity of the contract 
so made. ‘To hold otherwise, the court says, would 
be to seriously cripple the public school system, for 
teachers would then have to ascertain at their peril 
the existence of the facts authorizing their appoint- 
ment. Suppose that the trustees had actually met 
and determined that the average daily attendance 
had reached eighty-five, and had contracted with 
the teacher as they did, and suppose that she had 
thereafter actually taught, but the average attend- 
ance’ of eighty-five had not been maintained after 
she began, and suppose that it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the average daily attendance had never 
at any time reached eighty-five, and that the trustees 
had made an honest mistake in so finding; could it 
be held, on any sound principle, that the teacher 
must lose the reward for her services? Or suppose 
that the teacher seeking employment should differ 
with the trustees as to the facts, and should refuse 
to contract? The trustees would then be robbed of 
this necessary discretion, and it would be transferred 
to teachers not yet in any way connected with the 
school. This necessary discretion must be placed 
somewhere, in order to render the system efficient, 
and it has been distinctly placed in the board of 
trustees. Wherefore, the court holds that the at- 
tendance is a matter with which the teacher has 
nothing to do, and that the contract made with the 
board and approved by the superintendent in this 
vase was valid. 

Then, it appeared that the three teachers for the 
school in question were appointed at the same time, 
and that it was evidently an effort on the part of the 
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trustees to engage a corps of teachers reasonably 
sufficient for the needs of the school, as indicated 
by the scholastic census, the statute authorizing the 
board to contract with teachers on the basis of such 
census. And to the court it is clear that the law 
does not contemplate that the trustees shall appoint 
only one teacher before the school begins, where the 
census indicates that such a provision will be inade- 
quate, but that they may in advance make adequate 
provision in the matter of teachers. If, notwith- 
standing this provision, there is greater attendance 
thar was expected, due either tothe attendance of 
the registered pupils, or to the influx of pupils from 


other districts, then the trustees may provide for the 


unexpected emergency, and employ assistant 
teachers, under the authority first considered. 
Moreover, the teacher having been legally em- 
ployed, and not dismissed for want of sufficient 
pupils, but held, to all intents and purposes, in the 
service of the school, the court holds that she was en- 
titled to her salary, though she did not teach a day. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 

During the past week, Congress has completed 
two pieces of legislation to which it has devoted a 
good deal of time,—the Chinese Exclusion bill and 
the Oleomargarine bill. Upon the first, -the fact 
that the old law was about to expire hastened a com- 
promise, as otherwise there would have been an in- 
terval during which the entrance of Chinese could 
not have been legally prevented. The conference 
between committees of the two houses resulted in 
the acceptance of the measure in practically the form 
in which it passed the Senate, with the important ex- 
ception that the provision in the Senate bill, which 
limited the operation of the new law to the interval 
before the expiration of the treaty with China in 
1904, was stricken out. The new law applies to all 
the dependencies, prevents the Chinese now in them 
from going to the mainland, and requires their regis- 
tration.. The differences on the Oleomargarine bill 
cided in the aeceptanee by the Senate of the House 
aluendments. 

* * * 

The debate in the Senate on the bill for the ad- 
ministration of the Philippines is participated in 
chiefly by the Democratic senators, and takes the 
form, for the most part, of vehement denunciation 
of General Chaffee, General Funston, General Smith, 
and other officers who have had a hand in the mili- 
tary operations. Meanwhile, the trial of General 
Smith for alleged cruelty and unnecessary severity in 
the campaign in Samar is in progress at Manila. 
Every one who has a close familiarity with the con- 
ditions in Samar knows that stern and sharp work 
was needful in that island, and that the only alter- 
native was an indefinite prolongation of the insur- 
rection which had been stirred up by Lukban and 
his eutthroats, and which was being carried on with 
extreme savagery. Whether and to what extent the 
proper limits of warfare under such conditions were 
exceeded, the court martial at Manila will show. 
Meanwhile, the efficacy of the work done is attested 
by the surrender of the leader who succeeded Luk- 
ban, and all his followers. 

* * 


The elections in France on Sunday, April 27, re- 
sulted in a decisive victory for the Waldeck-Rousseau 
ministry. Under the peculiar system which prevails 
in France, reballotings will be necessary in nearly 
one-third of the constituencies, in which the first 
vote was not decisive. These will take place May 
11. But the Ministry, on the eleetions thus far, has 
a majority of 85, which will be considerably in- 
creased on the second ballotings, probably to. more 
than 100, as compared with 55 in the old Chamber. 
What is perhaps fully as important, it is the more 
conservative elements in the ministerial majority 
which have gained strength. Political considera- 


tions have sometimes compelled the Ministry to go 
farther in compliance with the demands of the So- 
cialists than was consistent with the best interests of 
ithe republie; but in the next Chamber the Ministry 
will be strong enough to get on without the aid of ex- 


treme Socialist votes. 


The Boer generals and the other delegates are 
still busy visiting the scattered Boer commandoes, 
and collecting their views upon the terms of peace. 
All reports of their action are premature and un- 
authorized, but a general meeting has been arranged 
for in the Transvaal at Vereeniging, on the 25th of 
May, at which a final decision is expected. Mean- 
while, military operations, while not altogether sus- 
pended, are going on upon so moderate a scale as to 
indicate a purpose to give the commandoes a fair 
chance to express themselves. The general outlook 
is believed to be hopeful, but the bélief rests upon 
an impression rather than any known facts. The 
two matters regarding which disagreement is most 
likely are the treatment of the Cape “rebels” and 
the proposed Crown government. The fighting 
Transvaalers and Free Staters will not willingly 
leave their Cape allies to the tender mercies of 
treason courts. If the British government would 
exercise magnanimity at this point, and would fix an 
early date for really representative government the 
situation would be greatly simplified. 


* * 


The latest development of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia is the most significant and the nrost 
serious. Hitherto the peasantry has not been 
vouched by any revolutionary propaganda. Through 
all forms of misery it has kept undiminished its 
reverential attitude toward the Czar, and its dumb 
submission to whatever came. But now the peasants 
in the southern provinces are in revolt. In the 
province of Kharkof, they have risen to the number 
of rearly twenty thousand, and have burned and 
sacked the estates of the landed gentry. In some 
dis‘ricts the authorities have dealt with them with 
extreme severity, and in others they seem to have 
been smitten with helplessness and terror by the un- 
expected revolt, but at last accounts neither severity 
nor mildness had affected the movement, which was 
spreading with startling rapidity. The most strik- 
iug icature of the outbreak is that it seems to be 
witheut leadership or intelligent purpose. It is a 
revolution of the wretched, like that of the Jacquerie 
in trance half a dozen centuries ago. 


ok 


The question of the cession of the Danish West 
indies makes slow progress through the Danish par- 
lament. The lower house at first accepted the 
gevernment proposals unconditionally. The upper 
house then, after a long and acrimonious debate, ac- 
cepted the proposal to sell the islands, but condi- 
tioned it upon the approving vote of the Colonial 
counci! and its electorate, a group of people in the 
istands made up of property owners and office 
hol-lers, and numbering less than four hundred all 


told. The treaty being sent back to the lower house © 


in this form, that body has substituted as a condition 
of ratification a real plebiscite of the islanders, and 
the government has accepted this action. It is 
probable that the upper house will yield, and that tire 
saie will be approved subject to this plebiscite. 


* * 


Revolutionary movements in Latin America are 
usually regarded with somewhat languid interest, 
whicl: is attributable to the fact that it but rareiy 
happens that any real principles are involved in 
them. Ordinarily, the spectacle is nothing more 
significant than that of a would-be dictator trying to 
oust an actual one. Just at present, three revolu- 
tionary disturbances are in progress. The Colom- 
hian revolution, which now has continued with vary- 
ing fortunes for three years, has grown suddenly in 
vigor. The insurgents have won several victories 
over the government troops and have captured Rio 
Hacha. It should be added that the government ex- 
pliins that its troops evacuated Rio Hacha “because 
of its unhealthy condition.” The Venezuela revolu- 
{ionists have defeated the goverr.ment troops in a 
pitched battle, mortally wounding one government 
general and taking another prisoner. Finally, at 
least finally for the present—a revolution has sud- 
denly broken out in Santo Domingo, headed by the 
vice-president, who is apparently seeking promotion 
to the presidency by the characteristic Latin-Ameri- 
can method. 


[Continued from page 299,] 


5. SINGING—‘“America.” 

6. RECITATION—Selection, ‘‘The American Flag,” by 
Charles Summer. 4 
7. “A Stack of Flags” (for ten boys). 

(Each boy carries an American flag with a long stick. 
A board or globe perforated with holes should be placed 
to receive the flags. Each boy puts his flag in position 
in the place prepared for it, after concluding his quota- 
tion.) 

First Boy.— 
“Glorious flag, red, white, and blue, 
Bright emblem of the pure and true.” 
Second Boy.— 
“Hail, all hail! glorious stripes of the evening sky, 
Hail, all hail! beautiful stars of the heavens high; 
Float on with thy gorgeous folds, ever bright, 
Keep watch o’er our country both day and night,” 
Third Bey.— 
“O’er every hero’s grave, 
O’er avery freeman’s home, 
Let freedom’s banner wave, 
For victory proudly won.” 
Fourth Boy.— 
“We love our native country’s flag, 
To it our hearts are true, 
Above us wave in splendid folds 
The red, the white, and blue.” . 

(Waves flag.) 

Fifth Boy.—‘Our flag carries American ideas, Ameri- 
can history, American feelings.’’-—Henry Ward Beecher, 
Sixth Boy,— 

“Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 
By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were bornin hoaven.” ~ 
Seventh Boy.— 
“A song for our banner! The watchword recall 
Which gave the republic her station; 
‘United we stand—divided we fall’— 
It made and preserves us a nation!” 
Eighth Boy.— 
“Tis the star-spangled banner! Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
—Key. 


Ninth Boy.-- 


“Though many and bright are the stars that appear 
In the flag by our country unfurled, 
And the stripes that are swelling in majesty there, 
Like rainbows adorning the world; 
Their light is unsullied as those in the sky, 
By a deed that our fathers have done, 
And they’re leagued in as true and holy a tie. 
In that motto of ‘Many in One.’ ” 
—G, W. Cutter, 
Tenth Boy.— 


“When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore ‘the azure robe of night, 
* And set the stars of glory there; 
She mingled with its gorgeous uyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land.” 
—Drake. 
All together.— 
“There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there’s no flag, however grand, 
Like our own red, white, and blue. 


“Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag! 
Its stripes and white stars, too; 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, white, and blue.” 

9. SINGING—“Columbia.”’ 

10. SALUTE (by school), selected, 

“We give our heads and our hearts to our country. 
One country, one language, one flag.” 

1. The children rise and direct attention to the flag 
by extending right arm, pointing to it. 

2. Touch foreheads with tips of fingers, repeating the 
words, “We give our heads.” 

3, Hands placed over heart, repeating , and our 
hearts.” 

4. Both hands wave up, repeating “to our country.” 

5. Weight forward, hands at side, repeating “ One 
country.” 

6. Still standing, repeating “one language.” 

7. Right hand pointing to the flag, repeating with 
emphasis “one flag.” 
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COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC.—(V.) 


BANK CHECKS. 


In cities and large towns, national banks serve 
an important purpose by letting bank checks take 
the place of bank bills or coin. In the 329 national 
banks in the large cities, ninety-two per cent. of 
all the money used in business is in checks, and in 
the 3,144 banks in smaller places, eighty-four per 
cent. of the money used is in checks. Taken as a 
whole, ninety per cent. of the money used is through 
checks. 

The system is now so complete that in the office, 
the store, the factory, the warehouse, the freighters, 
the home, and wherever money is paid by one person 
to another, checks are very generally used instead of 
bills or silver. The bootblack, the newsboy, and the 
street car conductor, are about the only persons in 
a city who can feel sure that they will not have a 
check offered in payment. 

This general use of checks is quite recent. 
America had been the home of Englishmen for 250 
years before there was much use of checks. Only in 
the last twenty-five years has this use of checks been 
general. : 

A man may open an account with a bank if he is 
favorably known to any of the officials, or is spoken 
well of by some one known to them. He is expected 
to keep about $500 in the bank all the time, though 
some banks will take a smaller account than that. 
The bank provides him with a book of checks, and 
he can give this check in payment of a bill or for 
whatever he buys, and when the check gets around 
to the bank they will pay the amount out of his 
money which is there on account. 


HOW TO LOOK FOR BIRDS. 

1. Go alone, and you'll see more, because you won't 
be talking, and you may listen to nothing but birds, 

2 Goin the early morning or in the evening; birds 
rest at noon. 

3. Wear old clothes and overshoes or boots, for then 
you may go everywhere. 

4. Don’t forget your field glasses, then the birds will 
be tamer. 

5. Take a notebook and pencil, so that you may 
write down your impressions on the spot. Your mem- 
ory might fail you. 

6. Make a list of all the birds you see, and your next 
tramp will be more exciting. 

7. When you see an unknown bird, don’t fail to see 
what shape its bill is. Bills differ more than noses. 
Sketch bills; that’s the only way to see. 

8. To arouse a bird’s curiosity, kiss your hand; the 
dullest bird will crane his neck. 

9. Move slowly; quick movements excite things. 

10. Keep off of dry twigs—they are noisy. 

11. Go under low branches instead of brushing past 
them. A waving branch means wind; a jarred one 
means life—and every bird knows it. 

12. If the mosquitoes will permit it, sit down some- 
where and keep “perfectly” still for half an hour (to 
begin with); then you may see a bird before he sees 
you. 

13. Think about what you see. 

14. Don’t feel discouraged after your walk if you 
don’t see much. The walk was good for you. 

15. Don’t wear a white waist. The snow is all gone. 
Now things are green, brown, or gray.—Robert J. Sim. 


LODGE’S LIFE IN LINES. 

Henry Cabot Lodge was born in Boston May 12, 1850. 

Received a private school and collegiate education. 

Graduated from Harvard College in 1871, 

Studied law at Harvard law school, and graduated 
in 1875. 

Received the degree of LL.B. from Harvard in 1875. 

Admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1876. 

Received the degree of Ph.D. from Harvard University 
in 1876 for his thesis on “The Land Law of the Anglo- 
Saxons.”’ 

His literary work comprises, 1877, “Life and Letters 
of George Cabot”; 1881, “Short History of the English 
Colonies in America’; 1882, “Life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton”; 1883. “Life of Daniel Webster’; 1885, edited the 
works of Alexander Hamilton in nine volumes; pub- 
lished in 1886, “Studies in History”; 1889, “Life of 
Washington,” two volumes; 1891, “History of Boston” 
(in the “Historic Towns” Series, published by the Long- 


mans); 1892, “Historical and Political Essays,” and a 
volume of selections from speeches; 1895, in conjunction 
with Theodore Roosevelt, “Hero Tales from American 
History”; 1897, “Certain Accepted Heroes,” and other 
essays; 1898, “Story of the Revolution,” two volumes; 
1899, “Story of the Spanish War.” 

‘Is a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of the Virginia Historical Society, of the American 
Academy of Arts and Science, of the New England His- 
toric and Genealogical Society, and of the American 
Antiquarian Society, 

Received degree of doctor of laws from Williams Col- 
lege. 

Political events: Permanent. chairman of the Repub- 
lican National convention, which met in Philadelphia 
June 19, 1900; served two terms as member of the house 
of representatives of the Massachusetts legislature; was 
elected to the fiftieth, fifty-first, fifty-second, and fifty- 
third congresses; was elected to the United States senate 
January 17, 1893, to succeed Henry L. Dawes; resigned 
his seat in the house, and took his seat in the senate 
March 4, 1893, and was re-elected in 1899. His term of 
service will expire March 3, 1905. 


QUESTIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The following questions were recently submitted to 
about twenty candidates for a superintendency not 
far from Boston:— 

1. State where you were educated, what degrees, 
if any, you have received, and what experience you 
have had in teaching and superintending. 

2. What do you consider the three most im- 
portant duties of a school superintendent? 

3. What do you consider the three most im- 
portant qualifications of a superintendent? In what 
degree do you think you possess these? 

4, Name five books you have read within a few 
years that are representative of your literary taste. 

5. How do you distinguish between a competent 
and an incompetent teacher? 

6. Show why one who has completed the public 
school course is better fitted for citizenship than one 
who has not passed beyond—say, the eighth grade. 

7. How do you prepare for teachers’ meetings? 
Do you write for journals? Speak at conventions? 
Have you prepared courses of study? 


They might not need me— 
Yet they might— 

I'll let my heart be 
Just in sight— 


A smile so small 
As mine, might be 
Precisely their 
Necessity. 
—Emily Dickinson, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HANDBOOK OF TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. 
L. Dame and Harry Brooks. [Illustrated by Blizabeth 
Gleason Bigelow. Boston: Ginn & Co, 196 pp. 

Price, $1.50, 

This is the best small handbook on trees that has ap- 
peared. Some idea of the scope of the book may be had 
from the fact that there are eighty-seven full-page plates 
of trees or their various parts. All trees native to New 
England or thoroughly established here are considered, 
so that the work covers practically most of the trees of 
the country. 

All descriptions are based on the habits of trees as they 
appear in New England. The descriptions are designed 
to apply. to trees as they grow in open land, with full 
space for the development of their characteristics under 
favorable conditions. It is the best book yet published 
at slight expense to put into the hand of a student of 
trees in the field or forest, and it is one that should at 
least be on every teacher’s desk where trees are to be 
studied. 

FOUR AMERICAN INVENTORS—FULTON, WHIT- 
NEY, MORSE, EDISON. By Frances M. Perry. Chi- 
cago: Werner School Book Company. 260 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This matchless series of school biographies loses 
nothing as it progresses. It is a grand conception, and 
in its working out utilizes the widest range of human 
experiences, revealing the buffetings of life as one ven- 
tures upon the tempestuous sea of conservative prejudice. 
We cannot appreciate what the waves really mean until 
we see some one outride them, as did the inventors of 
the steamboat and cotton gin, the telegraph, and the 
telephone. 

Fulton had failed in many things, practically in every- 
thing, until he launched his steamboat, after fourteen 
ether steamboats had proved rude failures. Edison’s 
wizard sorcery was enough to give a creepy feeling to 
dying hours of the nineteenth century, and-it is well 
that the youth of America, some of whom will do vastly 
more for the world than any one of these great inven- 
tors, should come under the spell of the well-told story 
of these men. 

The only way to prevent the consummate waste of 
genius is to fortify the coming men against the caprice 
of prejudice. It is in the light of such needs that this 
series, so ably edited by Dr. James Baldwin, is to infuse 
ample courage into the heart of the world’s inventors 
and discoverers, artists and artisans of the next genera- 
tion, 


HISTORY OF THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL OF 
PHILADELPHIA, By Franklin Spencer Bdmonds. 
Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Company. 393 pp. Il- 
lustrated. 

This is undoubtedly the most complete and satisfac- 
tory record of a modern public high school that has been 
published. This was the first public high school outside 
of New England. Think of it! A school established in 
1838 was the first public high school outside of New Eng- 
land! Of course the famous Boston Latin school, 
founded in 1635, is America’s great public high school 
monument, but it stood alone for almost two centuries, 
Its first companion was the Boston English high school 
of 1821. The first permanent public high schools outside 
of Boston were in Haverhill, 1827; Burlington, Vt., 1829; 
Lowell, 1831; Medford, 1835; Augusta, Me., 1835; Bruns- 
wick, Me., 1835; Pittston, Me., 1837. 

When the Central public high school was organized 
in October, 1838, there was no other outside of New Eng- 
land, and only seven outside of Boston, and this at once 
became the most influential of them all in promoting 
public high school sentiment. There is, therefore, no 
other American high school in which there can be studied 
so well as here the development of the high school senti- 


New Physiology for Grammar Grades 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 


By BUEL P. COLTON 
Professor of Natural Science, Illinois State Normal University 


+ Sagem ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY is a new book written especially for pupils in Grammar 
grades. It presents the essentials of anatomy and physiology in simple and direct form, and 
shows their application to hygiene. An unusual amount of space is devoted to practical hygiene, and 
the connection between good health and proper habits is clearly set forth with abundant reasons 
and illustrations, both practical and scientific. The book contains the proportion of matter devoted 
to the study of stimulants and narcotics required by the various state laws, 


Cloth. 320 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


For use where a laboratory course cannot be 
undertaken. This book is perfectly adapted to 
the capacity of high school pupils. 


Cloth. 399 pages. Illustrated. 90 cents. 


THE OTHER VOLUMES OF COLTON’S SERIES ARE: 


PHYSIOLOGY : €omplete 


An experimental and descriptive physiology that 
is a practical guide to laboratory study for acad- 
emies, normal schools, and colleges. 


Cloth. 443 pages. Illustrated. $1.12. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR THE GRADES 


By WILLIAM VAUGH 
the University o 


$1.25, ned. 


1! ~ A History of English Literature 


Moopy, Assistant Professor of English Literature in 
Chicago, and ROBERT Morss. Lovett, Assistant 
Professor of English in the University of Chicago. 12mo. 433 pages. 


‘Elementary Physical Geography 


An Outline of Physiography. By JACQUES W. REpway, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps add Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, mez. 


Government in State and Nation 
{ A Text-Book for High Schools 


By JAMEs A. JAmes, Ph.D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, 
and ALBERT H. SANnForD, M. A., Professor of History in the Stevens 
_ Point (Wis.) Normal School. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, met. 


By Wivpur F. Gorpy, 


American 


12mo. 


MILDRED HOWELLS. 


History of the United States | 


With Maps and Illustrations. Third Edition (Revised). Crown octavo. 
480 pages. $1.00, met. ) 


A Preliminary Text-Book in United States History. By WitbuR F. Gorpy. 
With many Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 326 pages. 60 cents, mez. 


The Literary Primer 


First Steps With Good Writers. 


This Primer marks a decided advance upon other primers by including 
among its lessons familiar stories from famous English and American authors. 


Principal of the North Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


Leaders and Heroes 


By Mary E. Burt. Illustrated by 
30 cents, met. - 


New Volume. .. . 


KRAG and JOHNNY BEAR. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


a The Scribner Series of School Reading | 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo. 60 cents, net. 


By Ernest Tuompson Seton. 
Contains four of the Stories in Lives of the Hunted. 


(Volumes published previously) 


‘A Child’s Garden of Verses 
Lobo, Rag, and Vixen 

The Eugene Field Book 
The Howells Story Book 
The Cable Story Book 


Poems of American Patriotism 
Herakles, the Hero of Thebes 
The Hoosier School Boy 
Fanciful Tales 


The Boy General ‘ 
Twelve Naval Captains 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca 
Children's Stories in American 
Literature. 2 vols. 


The publishers will be pleased to give you further information about these and their other Educational Books. 


New York CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Write for Catalogue. 


Chicago 


ment in an American community. Mr. Edmonds has 
made the most of his opportunities, the work has been 
so well done that it will not need to be done over again 
on such a seale for any other school except for local 
pride. This book is of thoroughly national interest and 
importance, Every American library and every high 
school will be incomplete without it. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE 
YEAR 200. Fifth Edition, By Charles B. Waite. 
Chieago: C, V. Waite & Co. 556 pp. 

This author has applied the laboratory method to the 
study of Christian history with a vigor which challenges 
admiration. It is easy to see that such a study will hor- 
rify those Biblical students who view the Scriptures as 
ioo sacred to be treated by mere seekers of truth by 
specific evidence. The Journal of Education always as- 
sumes that in all realms, physical and psychical, educa- 
tional and ethical, truth never suffers from any discovery 
of truth. There is nothing in truth that needs fear the 
truth. There is no conflict in truth. It is this confidence 
in the persistency of truth that leads us to welcome all 
reverent research into the times and manner of the ap- 
pearing of the writings of the Bible. This great book 
has suffered beyond estimate from the fact that its va- 
rious claims have been established by arguments which 
resemble special pleading, and it has been too often left 
for the avowed enemies of the Bible to magnify the facts 
that do not tally with the time-honored conceptions. 
Every new theory of creation has frightened the super- 
stitious of the time into paroxysms, but every advance 
in scienee has magnified divine power, and no possible 
discovery concerning the giving of truth can harm the 
truth that is given. One needs to read Mr, Waite’s book 
with such faith as this. The author has made a most 
exhaustive study of the literature and history of the first 
two centuries, and his positions can only be assailed by 
a more exhaustive study of the same sources of informa- 
tion, Prejudice is not argument. If one prefers not to 
know the truth than to have his preconceived notions 
shaken, he does not want to read Mr. Waite’s book. I 
make no claim to the information that could question 
any of his facts, but some of his inferences lead to the 
suspicion that he is a better man to-.search for facts 
than to interpret them, hence my gratification in view 
of what he reveals, while I remain indifferent to his in- 
ferences as such, Without any disposition to say that 
these have been falsely drawn, they do not concern me. 
RENAN’S SOUVENIRS. Edited by Irving Babbitt, 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“One does not see how it is done,” says an eminent 
rench eritie concerning Renan’s style. But despair as 
one may of fathoming the secret, the study of such fin- 
‘shed prose is a delight as well as a benefit. Of a sim- 
llicity suited even to beginners*in French, the “Souve- 
virs” give up their deeper charm only to maturer minds, 
and It 1s with the peeds of the latter class of readers in 


¢ 


view that Mr. Babbitt offers the present edition, The 
admirable introduction is an analysis of Renan’s char- 
acter in his different relations as a representative of 
modern criticism, an historian of Christianity, and a lit- 
erary artist, while an especially interesting section treats 
of the evolution of his thought. That a book is issued 
in Heath's Modern Language Series is sufficient guar- 
antee of its worth, and this edition of Renan’s ‘“Souve- 
nirs’’ well sustains the character established by preced- 

ing publications, a 

THE STORY OF PEMAQUID. By James Otis. 
York: T, Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
In this story, the second in the series of “Pioneer 

Towns of America,” Pemaquid plantation has been 
chosen as the central point, because, during the early 
settlement of Maine, it was the most important post on 
the coast east of Massachusetts. As in the preceding 
volume, detail has been gathered together from many 
out-of-the-way | records- -well authenticated — which 
throws light on the people and events in Maine at a very 
strenuous period. This book is a valuable contribution 
to our historical literature. 

THE SILENT PIONEER. By Lucy C. McElroy. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1,50. 
Kentucky has been made the scene of many frontier 

stories, and this last one, dealing with the wild, un- 

settled country and its sturdy pioneers, will receive its 
due share of praise, The story revolves around the well- 
remembered backwoodsman, Daniel Boone. His thrill- 
ing adventures, narrow escapes, and brave deeds are 

sufficient to fill a book full of excitement and make a 

picture of perils and interesting incidents typical of the 

home-making of those far-away days. 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This cheap, but pretty, edition of the “Child’s Garden 
of Verses” puts it within reach of every nursery, and 
happy is the child who counts it among his possessions. 
Most people know by heart bits from the collection. 
They have a faculty for finding a place for themselves 
in one’s mind, and coming up in a cheery little fashion 
at odd times to add to the gaiety of life. 

To familiarize a child with them is to store up happi- 
ness for the future, and lead him on to a more intimate 
acquaintance with one of the bravest and sunniest spirits 
of our time. 
NEW CENTURY READERS—NATURE, MYTH, AND 

STORY. Third year, By John G. Thompson and 

Thomas E. Thompson. New York: The Morse Com- 

pany. Price, 39 cents, 

The standard of Books I. and II. has been maintained 
in III. The grading is admirable every way. It can be 
trusted in this regard as well as that of any books in 
the market, The selections are skillfully made from an 
intimate acquaintance with a wide range of clasgic 


literature, The authors tell plainly what they think a 


New 


New 


book of this kind for the third grade should aim to do. 


“The selections should appeal to the various phases of 
interest that manifest themselves in the child in the 
third year of school—to the mythical, imaginative, and 
poetical, to the love of truth as illustrated in nature and 
in history, to the natural delight in wit and humor, to 
the striking interest in the individual, whether brute or 
human, Every selection should have a meaning, but no 
selection should have a moral tagged to it,” 

The book lives up to every one of these conditions, 
and is, moreover, attractive, even artistic in appearance. 
One is sometimes impressed with the fact that makers 
of school readers seem inclined to see how little read- 
ing matter they can get into the allotted space, but in 
this case the effort seems to be to get as much as pos- 
sible into 200 pages without sacrificing good type and 
good illustrations. ——s 
BRADISH’S STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Sarah 

Powers Bradish, author of “Old Norse Stories,” New 

York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com-- 

pany, Cloth. Illustrated. 170 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is one of the latest additions to the well-known 
series of ‘‘Eclectic School Readings,” and the stories are 
suitable for reading in the fourth or fifth years, It pre- 
sents in easy and interesting manner the yearly round 
of country life on a farm, with especial reference to the 
history of wheat, from its planting to its grinding into 
flour at one of the great modern mills. Into this gen- 
eral framework are interwoven true narratives of horses 
and dogs, birds and little wild animals, describing traits 
that may be watched and verified by any observant child. 
To. lend variety to the themes, and to give a broader 
view of industrial life, among the farm stories are scat- 
tered others relating to lumbering, coal, and iron min- 
ing, and the industries to which they give rise. The 
book is attractively illustrated, and cannot fail to awaken 
interest in life in the country, and to give the pupil a 
new and better knowledge of its varied activities. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“In tha Days of Giants.” By Abbie Farwell Brown. Price, $1.10. 
——‘‘'Education and the Larger Life’”’ By C. H. Henderson. Price, 


$1.30. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
‘‘Grammar School Geography.” By Alexis E, Frye. 


Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 

“A Laboratory Manual of Botany.” By O. W. Caldwell. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

“Graded Work in Arithinetic—Eighth Year.” By S. W. Baird 
Price, 25 cents. —‘‘A Writer of Attic Prose.” Bv Isaac Flagg’. 


Price, $1.00. ‘The Expansion of Gases by Heat.” By W. W. Ran- 
dall. New York: American Book Company. 

“University Text-Book of Botany.” By D. H. Campbell. Price, 

.00. ——‘*The Sermon on the Mount.” By Benjamin W. Bacon. 
Price, $1.00.‘ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.” By Charles 
Major. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Scientific Sloyd.” By Anna Molander. Price, 50 cents. 
cuse.N. Y : C. W. Bardeen. 

‘*Waverley.” Edited by A. L. Bouton. Price, 20 cents. New 
York: University Publisning Company. 

‘Sarita, the Carlist.” By A.W. Marchmont. Price, $1.50, New 
York: F. A, Stokes Company. 

‘*New Century Readers Nature, Myth, ang Story.” By John G. 
Thompson and Thomas KE. Thompson, Price, 39 cents, New York; 
The Morse Company. 
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For Nervousness 


Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 9: Fairfield County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Norwalk, Conn. 

May 14, 15, 16: The Trinity County Insti- 
tute, California; Lizzie Fox, superin- 
tendent. 

May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 

June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham. 

June 24-26: Arkamsas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer School of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No. 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July : New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga. 

November 21-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding; E. I. 
Miller, president. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. The summer schools 
of the state will all be held between July 
21 and August 8, and each will be of two 
weeks’ duration. Schools will be held in 
seven counties, at the following places: 
St. Albans, Rutland, Bennington, St. 
Johnsbury, Essex Junction, and at places 
to be decided later in Orange and Wind- 
ham counties. Plans for the administra- 
tion of the schools, subjects to be taken, 
and instructors to be engaged were dis- 
cussed at a recent conference of the state 
superintendents and the examiners of 
teachers at Burlington. 

ESSEX JUNCTION. George H. 
Dalrymple, for the past few years prin- 
cipal of the high school at Essex Junction, 
has resigned his position. Clarence Mar- 
tin, first assistant, is acting as principal. 


BELLOWS FALLS. The old high 
school building at Bellows Falls is re- 


ported to have been sold to the Catholic 
diocese of Burlington for parochial school 
purposes. 

BARRE. An unusually large attend- 
ance is reported at Goddard Seminary 
this spring. The number of boarding 
students has been exceeded but once in 
the past five years. Already more new 
students have engaged rooms for next 
year than will graduate next June. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The second annual reunion of 
the New Hampshire State Normal Schoo) A-s 
sociation of Boston and vicinity, will be held 
at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, May 17. 
J. C. Simpson, one of the trustees; Clarence 
A. Brodeur, principal of the Westfield Normal 
School; G..C. Purinton, principal of the 
Farmington, Me., Normal School, and Prin- 
cipal J. E. Klock have been invited to address 
the Association. It is hoped that all who are 
interested in the school will make an effort to 
be present. A portion of the exercises will 
be in memory of Dr. Rounds. Reception at 
1.15: luncheon at 2.30. Tickets to luncheon, 
$1.50. Tickets may be obtained in the recep- 
tion room before the luncheon. M. S. Geteh- 
ell, president, 24 Dell avenue, Hyde Park, 
Mass., Grace A. Bosworth, secretary, 19 Con- 
cord square, Boston, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD. Two new positions 
have been created in the public schools of 
the city, and the school committee April 
25 appointed the women to fill them, 
The first is a supervisor of physical train- 
ing in the schools below the high school 
and teacher of physical training in the 
girls’ department of the Central high 
school. ‘This position will be filled by Dr. 
J. Anna Norris, who comes from Chicago, 
Ill. The second position is that of super- 
visor of primary grades, and will be filled 
by Miss Bertha M. McConkey of South 
Manchester, Conn. It is stated that the 
making of these positions has been under 
consideration by the school committee for 
three years, but the opportunity has been 
denied because the appropriations have 
been annually clipped. Dr. J. Anna Nor- 
ris, who comes as the supervisor of physi- 
cal training, will begin her work next 
month. She is a native of Gloucester, 
graduating from the high school of that 
place, and also from the Boston normal 
school of gymnastics, founded by Mrs. 
Hemingway some fifteen years ago. Dr. 
Norris is also a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College of Chicago. She is at 
present in charge of the Culver gymna- 
sium, a private institution in that city. 
Miss McConkey, as supervisor of the pri- 
mary grades, will assist Dr. Balliet in his 
cffice work, and take general charge of 
the primary schools under his supervision, 
beginning her work next September. 
Miss McConkey has had charge of the 
practice department at South Manchester, 
which is a part of the normal school at 
New Britain, Conn., for over twelve years, 
and has had charge of over 1,500 pupils, 


MARBLEHEAD. At a joint meeting of 
the school boards of Marblehead, Salis- 
bury, and Newbury, John B. Gifford was 
re-elected superintendent of the schools 
of the district at a salary of $1,800. Of 
this sum, Marblehead is to pay $1,000, and 
the other towns $400 each. 


DALTON. The school committees of 
the towns of Dalton and Cheshire have 
organized with George Z. Dean of 
Cheshire as chairman and William J. 
Simmons of Dalton secretary. H. L. 
Allen was elected swperintendent of 
schools in the district for the ensuing 
year. 


SHEFFIELD. The school committees 
from Mt. Washington, Sheffield, New 
Marlboro, Egremont, Alford, Richmond, 
and West Stockbridge held a joint meet- 
ing April 19 for the purpzse of joining the 
school districts, Mt. Washington, Shef- 
field, and New Marlboro withdrew and 
formed a_ district, electing Herbert 
Weaver chairman, and Samuel Fox secre- 
tary. They re-engaged A. J. Collins as 


superintendent, The towns of Egremont, 
Richmond, Alford, and West Stockbridge were 
unable to form a district, as the represen- 
tative of the latter town would not vote 
to join_a school district composed of four 


towns. The meeting was adjourned until 


May 7. 

WORCESTER. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States commissioner of the bureau 
of labor statistics, was elected by the 
trustees of Clark University at Worcester 
May 1 to be president of the new colle- 
giate department that is to be established 
in convection with the university. Mr. 
Wright accepted the office, and will imme- 
diately start the work of selecting the 
faculty and arranging the curriculum. 
His new duties will be such that he will 
not have to leave Washington for the 
present. Arrangements have been made 
with President Roosevelt so that he may 
hold the two offices. 

LEE. The school committees of Lee, 
Otis, Tyringham, and Monterey met April 
20, and voted to engage Superintendent 
A. H. Keyes for another year. 

AUBURN. The towns of Sutton and 
Auburn have combined to form a district 
for the employment of a superintendent 
of schools, in compliance with the act of 
legislature which takes effect July 1. The 
joint committee, composed of the school 
boards of the two towns, has organized, 
with James Cunningham, Auburn, chair- 
man, and John E Gifford, Sutton, secre- 
tary. Edmund Bates Barton of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been elected to the position 
of superintendent. Mr. Barton is a native 
of Worcester, a son of Edmund Barton, 
the well-known librarian of the Society of 
Antiquity, and grandson of the late Judge 
Barton, 


WARREN, Superintendent O. H. 
Adams of the Chester district has been 
elected superintendent of Warren and 
Wales. 


WAKEFIELD. Superintendent U. G. 
Wheeler has been unanimously and 
a re-elected at Wakefield and Lynn- 

eld. 


HANOVER. Superintendent C. A. Rec- 
ord was unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent of Hanover, Norwell, and Hanson 
April 28, 

AMESBURY. C. S. Lyman of Oxford, 
Millbury, and Dudley has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Amesbury. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. Orlando M. Fer- 
nald, professor of Greek at Williams Col- 
lege, died suddenly in Boston April 15, 
while on his way to a sanitarium in 
Bristol, R. I. Professor Fernald had been 
conected with Williams since 1872, and 
was one of the best known professors in 
New England. Professor Fernald was 
sixty-seven years of age, and graduated 
from Harvard in 1864, He prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
entered Harvard in the sophomore class in 
1861, after having been an instructor at 
Phillips Academy a year. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard, he became principal of 
the Exeter high school. Later he took a 
position as classical master in the Spring- 
field high school, and was called to Wil- 
liams as professor of Greek. In 1873 the 
degree of M. A. was conferred upon him 


by Williams, and last vear he was honored’ 


by the degree of LL.D. 


LAWRENCE. Exercises attending the 
opening of the Alexander B, Bruce school 
were held in the assembly hall of the 
building April 16. Addresses were made 
by Mayor Leonard, Hon. Alexander B. 
Bruce, Hon, R. H. Tewksbury, and Hon. 
L. P. Collins of the commission having 
charge of the construction of the building, 
Maurice J. Mahoney, George S. J. Hyde, 
and William Hendry of the school com- 
mittee, and Superintendent Burke. The 
building is located on Ames street. It is 
built of brick, and contains twelve class- 
rooms and an assembly hall. The trim- 
mings are of granite and terra cotta. Be- 
sides the six rooms on the ground floor 
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Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervons atrain 
and impaired vitality, ViTALIZED PHOsPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 
the formula is on each bottle. 
physicians, 


Prepared RR G, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK. 


1f not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any deseription. By mail, 50 cents. 


It is not a secret or patent medicine; 
Prescribed by lead ng 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


It does not contain cocaine. 


OP LA 


FOREIGN 
TOURS. 


TOUR A. Our standard Summer tour to Europe. 
Sails June 25. Visits 


England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Paris, and London. 


Dué in New York or Boston September 8. Seventy- 
five days, and about 10,000 miles of travel, <A 
thorough and leisurely trip. 


Shorter tours from $240, 


Special tours to the BRITISH ISLES and to NOR 
WAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA, 


ART TOUR in charge of Mr. Frep Hovey 
ALLEN. 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL TOUR to Italy and Greece, 


ORIENTAL TOURS. 
TRAVELERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Circulars on application. 


IL. W. DUNNING & (0, 


( Successors to Dunning & Sawyer) 


106 Congregational House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manual Training. 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 


Conducted by W.°W. Murray, 
Supt. of Manual Training in the Mechanics Insti- 
tute and in the Rochester Public Schools. 
Summer Session, | Tuition, twenty- 
July 7 to August7. four lessons, $10. 
Courses in Bench Work ; Knife Work in Thin 
Wood; Chip Carving; Card Board Construction; 
Bent Iron Work; Drawing. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 


are the principals’ room and one for the 
teachers, a storeroom and emergency 
room. The tower is 127 feet in height. 

SALEM. Worthington C. Holman has 
resigned from the Salem. high school fac- 
ulty to go to Springfield, O., to engage in 
business. He is author of the comic 
opera, “The King’s Fighting Men.” 

WORCESTER. Principal E. Harlow 
Russell of the state normal school has 
sent a letter to’Senaitor Hoar declining 
the presidency of the new collegiate de- 
partment of Clark University. Senator 
Hoar said that it was possible the trus- 
tees would be able to present financial 
conditions in such a light that Principal 
Russell would consent to reconsider his 
decision. 


RHODE ISLAND. | 


PROVIDENCE. At the last meeting of 
the school committee the subject of pen- 
manship was fully discussed, and a de- 
cision reached that it would be unwise to 
make a change in the system at present. 
Superintendent Tarbell, in the course of 
his report on evening schools, spoke with 
warm approval of the experiment of using 
extensively the stereopticon in teaching 
geography, history, and kindred subjects. 
He also approved the plan of employing 
regular day school teachers as evening 
school supervisors. 

EAST PROVIDENCE, Superintendent 
Bliss is endeavoring to devise plans by 
which the vacant seats in certain build- 
ings may be utilized to relieve the 
crowded condition in others. The total 


school population is now nearly 2,300 
pupils. 
CUMBERLAND. To Miss Annie May 


Laurie is largely due the success of the 
high school entertainment. A _ goodly 
sum was added to the class fund for meet- 
ing some of the incidental expenses of 
graduation.—_—-Two rooms of the Valiey 
Falls school have been re-furnished with 
adjustable desks and chairs. 


HOPE VALLEY. Miss Jennie Disson 
will teach in district No, 5 the coming 
term. The new gymnasium outfit in dis- 
trict No. 9 very happily solves the ques- 
tion of recess or no recess in extremes of 
temperature and stormy weather, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 


The spring meeting of the New Jersey 
High School Teachers’ Association was 
held in the assembly room of the public 
library building, Newark, on Saturday 
morning, April 26, at 9.30 o’clock. 

Program: “The Contents of a High 
School Commercial Course,” Professor 
Cheezeman A. Herrick, director of the 
School of Commerce, Central high school, 
Philadelphia; discussion, Superintendent 
C. Gregory, Long Branch, L., M. Thorn- 
burgh, head of commercial department, 
Paterson high school; “High School Elec- 
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tives,” Principal F. A. Tupper, Brighton 
high school, Boston, Mass.; discussion, 
Superintendent: Randall Spaulding, Mont- 
clair, Superintendent F. DB. Spaulding, 
Passaic, R. H. Whitbeck, Trenton normal 


school, 
ype. PENNSYLVANIA, 
NORRISTOWN. Norristown is justly 
or. proud of a new sixty-seven-room high 


school house, which is one of the best in 
the state, It cost, complete, $95,000. The 


ity- city has always taken great interest in 
A education, and this new and elegant 
building merely emphasizes its record, 
| VIRGINIA. 
mm The thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
; founding of the Hampton Institute was 
aE -celebrated on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 22 and 23. On Tuesday afternoon 
ae, there was a conference on education, 


In the evening the folklore concert was 

repeated in the school gymnasium. 

The formal anniversary exercises were 

held on Wednesday afternoon. Governor 
Montague of Virginia delivered an ad- 

dress, A large party of Northern and 
Southern ladies and gentlemen interested 

() in education, who were invited by 
. R. C. Ogden of New York to attend the 
Southern educational conference to be 

held at Athens, Ga., April 24-27, stopped 

' at Hampton for the anniversary exercises. 
P President Denny of Washington and 
— Lee University has announced the com- 
pletion of the William L. Wilson memo- 


Ss, rial fund of $100,000 to found the Wilson 
memorial chair of economics at the uni- 

sti- versity. Ex-President Cleveland is chair- 
man of the fund committee, 

10. 

hin 

ion; CENTRAL STATES. 

OHIO. 


— CLEVELAND. President R. M. Fresh- 
water of Baldwin University has resigned, 


Dr. Freshwater was formerly acting presi- 
: dent of Scio College-———Dr. J, H. Fair- 
S child, ex-president of Oberlin College, 
has ied in Mareh. 
nce died in Mar 
in ILLINOIS. 
mic CHICAGO, On Friday, April 11, the 
Renfast hotel, in which many teachers 
ow boarded, was burned to the ground, and 
has in several cases they lost everything ex- 
ing cept the clothes they wore to school, their 
de- insurance having expired and had not 
tor been renewed. Miss Meta Wellers of the 
us- George William Curtis school, Miss 
ial Adams of the Webster school, Miss Smith 
pal of the Hyde Park high school, Miss Scott 
his of the McCosh school, and Miss Hayes of 
a West Side schcol-were among the heavy 
losers by the fire. . 
of JACKSONVILLE. The appointment of 


Captain J, H. Freeman as superintendent 
of the Institution of the Blind at Jackson- 


ville, gives great satisfaction. He is 
id appointed strictly as an educator, and be- 
: ~~ cause his record is all that can be desired. 
ith There has been a feeling in and out of 
the state for some time that he should be 
ad state superintendent, but this position, 
rm which is for life, is more to his liking, 
ins INDIANA. 
ing State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association, 
ent April 3, 4, and 5, had a paid attendance of 
by more than 2,200 at Bloomington. N. C. 
ld- Schaeffer of Harrisburg, Penn., gave three 
he good lectures. Every one who heard him 
tal felt he had gained something of value. 
300 W. L. Bryan was especially delightful in 
his address, “Education Through Occupa- 
lay tion.” Superintendent W. A. Hester of 
he Evansville read a strong paper. At the 
ily close of reading President Swain an- 
wd nounced that Superintendent Hester had 
of just been made a member of the faculty of 
ey Indiana University, pedagogical depart- 
th ment. The art section gave a good ex- 
hibit and had an interesting program, 
The high school section was well at- 
hes tended. Many high school problems were 
ng discussed in a helpful way. Professor 
oi Louden of the pedagogical department of 
2S- De Pauw University, and Professor F. M. 
of Stalker ef the state normal were on the 
program in the primary section, The as- 
Soclation meets at Vineennes in 1903, with 
C. M. McDanielg of Madison, president, 
and E. A. Humpke of Vincennes chairman 
of the executive committee. 
ey 
ae KENTUCKY. 
lic SOMERSET. The principal school- 
ay house of the city was burned on April 10, 
and arangements are being made to re- 
gh _ it with a much better building, to 
sor * ready for use in September. The 
he ‘"perintendent, Alfred Livingston, is 
ol, Seeking the best plans for a substantial, 
nit active, modern building for $25,000. 
n- 'S efforts are in keeping with his general 
nt, administrative ability and professional 
devotion, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Arbor day was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies im all the schools of the 
city on Friday, May 2. There was no set 
form to follow, the principal of each 
school arranging the program, for ‘the day. 
In Queens the Jamaica Normal school 
gave a varied program in the assembly 
hall and afterwards planted a row of trees 
along the walk which leads to the build- 
ing. The Boys’ high school of Brooklyn 
made a John Burroughs day of their cele- 
bration. In ‘the Bronx, public school 81 
planted two trees, and 61 and 90 united in 
dedicating the new square at 169th street 
ahd Boston avenue to the memory of our 
late president. Three trees were planted, 
receiving the names of McKinley, Lin- 
colm, and Garfield. In Manhattan the 
most interesting exercises were those of 
public school 23, Mulberry and Bayard 
streets. After exercises in the school 
building, presided over by Herman Bolte 
of the district board, the children were 
marshalled by their teachers and taken to 
Mulberry Bend park. Here the crowd was 
so dense that the police reserves had to be 
called out to keep the crowd from crush. 
ing the little ones. Principal Joseph H. 
Wade, acted as master of ceremonies, 
while two trees, a birch given by the Do- 
partment of Parks, and a maple presented 
by Dr. John Biggio, were planted. The 
children sang and then saluted the flag 
they carried. Principal Wade then re- 
peated the following promise, the pupils 
reciting it after him: ‘I promise to do all 
in my power to protect these trees and 
shrubbery and grass and flowers of Mul- 
berry Bend park.’ District Superintend- 
ent John H. Haaren explained briefly in 
English the meaning of Arbor day, and 
then called upon Commissioner J. H. 
Francolini to tell the parents of the chil- 
dren in Italian the significamce of the 
ceremony. Mr. Francolini was frequently 
interrupted by applause during the prog- 
ress of his address. 

The annual dinner of the lecturers and 
assistants in Dr. Leipziger’s department 
was theld at the St. Denis on the evening 
of May 1. Among the guests were Com- 
missioners Burlingham, Rogers, Wilsey, 
Jonas, Wingate, - Ingalls, Lummis, and 
Superintendent Shallow. 

General Wingate, who is chairman of 
the committee having the lectures in 
charge, in the course of his speech, which 
was eulogistic of the work done by the 
free lecture bureau, said that the commit- 
tee proposed to install in each of the class- 
rooms of the schools of the city a small 
library proportionate to the size of the 
class, composed of carefully’ selected 
books to correspond with the grade of the 
class. 

Dr. Leipziger, after being introduced by 
the toastmaster, J. L. Thomas, said im 
part as follows: “There are more than one 
hundred places where systematic courses 
of lectures are given, and to the 3,000 lec- 
tures during the past season there came a 
total of more ‘than 900,000 listeners. Be- 
gun in the old city of New York, by the 
operation of the new charter it is now 
part of the educational systém ‘of the city, 
and its influence is extended to every bor- 
ough, 

“Summing up the value of this move- 
ment, it may be said that ‘the free lecture 
movement has broadened the meaning of 
educaition and forms a continuation school 
in the best sense. It enables the professor 
to come in touch with the people; it 
reaches all classes of society, for thie audi- 
ences are as democratic as all intellectual 
gatherings should be. It binds together 
the high and the low in education; it 


Yorn State 


free. 


| Hummer Institutes for 1902. 


YTATE Summer Institutes, each in- 
cluding a department of Pedagogy and 
a department’ of Review, will be held 
Juty 7-25, 1902, 


At Chautauqua, N.Y, 
PHILIP M. HULL, A.M., of Clinton, N. Y., Conductor, 


AND 


At Thousand Island Park, N. Y., 
CHARLES A. SHAVER, of Watertown, N. Y., Conductor. 


The usual strong faculty has been en- 
| gaged for each institute, and well-chosen 
courses will be offered for teachers who 
desire to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities which the State offers its teachers 


For further particulars, address the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y., 
or one of the conductors. 

CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


brings culture in touch with the uncul- 
tured, and produces tthe true solidarity of 
the spiritual life. Secondly, it has given a 
new meaning to uses and possibilities of 
the schoolhouse; and, finally, its chief pur- 
pose is spiritual and not commercial. 
“Adult education is just in its infancy, 
and it seems to me ‘that in the future one 
of the chief jewels in our civic crown will 
be this movement for the education of the 
masses. Our imperial city by the western 
sea is to be congratulated as the pioneer 
of this genuine movement toward the at- 
tainment of America’s educational ideal. 
May the other cities of our land deal &s 
generously as New York ‘has, and may the 
work go on freeing thousands trom error, 


year by year, and so bringing nearer the. 


ideal city in which we all would fain 
dweil.’’ 

Borough President Swanstrom of Brook- 
lyn has presented to Mayor Low his re- 
port on the working of his borough dur- 
ing the Jast three months, In his report 
Mr. Swanstrom states that the school 
boards have been successful in their work- 
ings and have demonstrate%l the useful- 
ness of women as school officers. In this. 
connection the following suggestion is 


THOMAS 


Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fur their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Avz., DETROIT, MICH. 


offered: “I take this oportunity to suggest 
that the work of these local school boards 
could be made more effective by an adop- 
tion of an amendment to the charter 
which would vest them with actual power 
in matters educational within a properly 
defined sphere of authority. In addition 
to this I believe that in order to secure 
the best possible results under present 
conditions, a central office should ba 
organized in each borough, and a secre- 
tary and a stenographer provided.’’ 

State Superintendent Skinner has sus- 
tained the board of education in removing 
John Egan as assistant teacher in the 
boys’ department of public school 46, Man- 
hattan, on June 19, 1901. The appellant 
was accused of gross misconduct and 
neglect of duty. His appeal has been dis- 
missed. 

On the 26th ultimo was formed at the 
Savoy Hotel the George White Alumni 
association, in honer of the principal of 
public school 70, Manhattan, after which 
the members sat down to their annual 
dinner, Thomas E. Crimmins, presiding. - 
The speakers were Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
Senator N. §S. Elsberg, Judge Schatz, 
David Welch, Charles A. Hess, Ferdinand 
Schack and George White. 

The American Mathematical Society held 
its annual meeting at Columbia Univer- 
sity on the 26th ultimo. The most import- 
ant business transacted was the foundation 
of a Pacific coast branch of the society. 

Papers were discussed by the following: 
Dr. H. F. Strecker of Cornell; J. L. 
Coolidge of Harvard; Dr. F. A. Sofford -of 
Clark University; Peter Field of Cornell; 
D. R. Curtiss of Harvard; Miss I. M. 
Schottenfels of New York; Charlotte A. 
Scott of Bryn Mawr, E. V. Huntington of 
Harvard, L. P. Bisenhart of Primcton, L. 
D. Ames of Harvard, and Edward Kasner 
of Columbia. 

Albany.—State Superintendent Charles 
R. Skinner has issued an ordér removing 
Charles Page, trustee of District 12, 
Stockholm, St. Lawrence county, from 
office on account of his persistent refusal 
to comply with the provisions of the Flag 
law, which requires trustees to display a 
United States flag on or near their school 
buildings during school hours. An order 
was also issued upon the supervisor of 
that town directing him to withhold all 
public money from this district until the 
Flag law has been complied with, 
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= PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS IN MAY. 


This is to be by far the worst “locust 
year” experienced in this country since 
1885. May will witness the sudden on- 


slaught in twenty states simultaneously 


largest brood of “seventeen-year 
This vast in- 


locusts” known to science, 
sect army, numbering countless boa 
n followed in its ravages from e 
since when it has never 
to reappear in the last week of May 
regular intervals of seventeen agi 
Wherever it appeared in 1885, the year fe 
its last outbreak, it is practically sree 
reappear this year. The entomologi 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
thus able to — oa field of opera- 
the month © ay. 
a Pans to be involved are New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Rhode Island appears to have escaped 
the great plague in 1885, although its rav- 
ages were felt in Vermont and a. 
setts. If old residents can dispute this, 
however, the danger may reappear, as it 
always does, in the same locality every 

eventeen years. 

, Bach individual of the great cicada 
army to visit us this year is seventeen 
years old, a span of life which a cat or a 
dog could with but difficulty attain. In 
the year 1885 these myriads of insects en- 
tered the earth, and since then they have 
not beheld the light of day. In June of 
that year Mother Cicada industriously 
planted her hundreds of eggs in the green 
twigs of the trees, while Father Cicada 
sat close by and merrily sang to her his 
ditty of love. A few weeks later the ant- 
like baby cicadas escaped from their 
shells, fell lightly to the ground, and 
quickly burrowed out of sight, forming for 
themselves little subterranean chambers 
or cells adjoining the sappy rootlets of the 
parent tree, in the fresh juices of whose 
twigs the producing eggs had been de- 
posited for nourishment. 

In this underground cell, at first the size 
of a small grain of bird shot, but gradu- 
ally growing with its occupant, each 
cicada has remained, within two feet of 
the surface, through winter and summer, 
buried from light, air, and sun, and pro- 
tected in a manner from cold and frost, 
It has lived thus in absolute solitude, 
knowing only its moist earthen ehamber, 
separated from its brothers and sisters, 
rarely changing its position save as some 
accident to the nourishing rootlet has ne- 
cessitated its seeking another. In this 
sepulchral darkness and solitude it is still 
patiently waiting for the last week in 
May, them to emerge from the ground, 
grow wings, and enjoy a few weeks only 
of the society of its fellows, the warmth 
and brightness of the sun, the fragrant 
summer air. 

Just at the time when this article is 
published, these billions of waiting ci- 
eadas are within about a quarter of an 
inch of the surface of the _ soil. 
The cicada waiting to-day just be- 
neath the surface soil—waiting for some 
mysterious signal to be sounded by nature 
—might be mistaken for a big brown 
roach, although it has no wings closed 
over its new back. 

Just before coming to the surface, this 
wingless, underground cicada has been 
known in many localities to erect odd 
little mud chimneys, projecting sometimes 
six or eight inches above the surface. 
These are constructed of soft pellets of 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


2d. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


at the end of a year | 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT is 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


‘* Holden System for Preserving Books.” 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COMER CGO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


clay brought from below and pressed 
firmly into place. 

Now if you desire to see one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of nature, keep 
your eyes open during the evenings of the 
last week in May—fortunately it will be 
moonlight then. In Georgia and the 
other more southern states the date of 
this phenomenon may be a trifle earlier, 
®erhaps from the fifteenth to the twenti- 
eth of May. 

Select a patch of open soil, preferably 
under an old orchard tree, and there insti- 
tute a close watch just as the sun is set- 
ting. As soon as that great orb of day 
shall have hidden its face, the brown, 
wingless insects will emerge from their 
holes with a rush and scramble for the 
nearest tree, bush, weed, pole, stump, or 
fence. In some localities the ground will 
be literally alive and hidden. By 9 p. m. 
the bulk of the army will have risen. A 
few stragglers will continue until mid- 
night. All will fasten themselves to some 
selected point, preferably a leaf or twig, 
and within about an hour after settling 


. each will be seen, on close scrutiny, neatly 


to split his parchment-like shell down the 
back, from collar to waistband, Forth- 
with will be seen gradually emerging from 
this aperture what appears to be a 
creamy white worm, with pink eyes and 
heavy black eyebrows. _ This creature will 
extract himself by arching his back, and 
finally by hanging head-downward until 
grasping the nearby leaf or branch. At 
either side of his neck will be seen two 
fin-like adornments so small that they 
might be mistaken for ears. Upon these 
you must concentrate your gaze. They 
will perceptibly swell and expand, and b:>- 
fore you will have realized the miracle 
they will spread out into long, trans- 
parent, flowing wings with beautiful 
white veins. Thus they will shoot out, 
like the petals of the moon flower, until 
they extend beyond the rapidly-trans- 
forming insect’s tail. “In the mooniight 
such a tree looks for all the world as if 
it were full of beautiful white blossoms, 
in various stages of expansion,” said Dr. 
Riley, late chief entomologist of the gov- 
ernment, 

Only twenty minutes will have elapsed 
between the splitting of the brown shell 


Mrs. A. L. COLSTEN, 
Contralto. 


Mrs. ALBERT LLOYD COLSTEN. 


“Schubert, the King of Song Writers.” 
“An Hour with Robert Franz.” 

“ Women in Song.” 

“Songs of Edward Grieg.” 


MISCELLANEOUS RECITALS 
WITH OR WITHOUT LECTURE. 


Programs especially suited to School, College, and 
Institute audiences. 


Address CARE OF “JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” BOSTON. MASS. 


Song Lecture Recitals 


ALSO 


worn so many years below ground and the 
full expansion of the wings, If you will 
rise early next morning before dawn, you 
will discover that during the night they 
have assumed the dark colors character- 
izing them in their aerial stage, 

This aerial stage will last but five or six 
weeks-—a brief taste of paradise after so 
long a probation in hades, During this 
short period both sexes will attend 


-actively to the needs of perpetuating their 


kind; will be sluggish, helpless, and with 
an absence of fear, doubtless due to their 
long life of undisturbed isolation. They 
will rarely fly, and seldom, if ever, take 
food. The male will be shorter lived than 
his mate. For four or five weeks. only 
will he sing his song of love and court- 
ship, while she for a little longer period 
will busy herself plowing the young 
branches of trees to deposit her eggs, 
which are to produce the subsequent gen- 
eration, due in 1919. By the middle of 
July all of the winged cicadas will have 
fallen to the ground again, perhaps within 
a few feet of the holes from which they 
had issued in May, Here they will be 
dismembered and scattered about to 
carpet the ground with their wings and 
body fragments, Meanwhile the next 
generation will have descended into the 
earth to begin its seventeen years of sub- 
terranean celibacy and seclusion. 

This principal cicada is but one of 500 
species of cicadas represented in ‘the 
world. Of his near kinsmen, the most 
familiar to us is the annual harvest fly of 
July and August. The periodical species 
can be distinguished always by the 
orange-red color of his eyes, legs, and of 
the marginal veins of his glassy wings. 

There are two races of periodical ci- 
cadas, viz., the seventeen-year race, 
limited to the northern half of the coun- 
try, and the thirteen-year race, confined 
to the southern states, the latter appear- 
ing once every thirteen years, as indicated 
by its name. The seventeen-year race is 
the larger of the two. The areas devas- 
tated by these two races overlap, to a cer- 
tain extent, Thus the seventeen-year ci- 
cadas will appear as far south as Georgia 
next month, These two divisions were 
not known to be distinct until fifty years 
ago. They bear to each other an abso- 
lute resemblance in structure, coloration, 
and modes of life, but do not interbreed 
when thrown together. One race appears 
to be the offshoot of the other, the differ- 
ence in period being due probably to dif- 
ferences in climate affecting the parent 
stock. Neither race has yet appeared in 
Northern New England, in the peninsula 
of Florida, or in the region west of the 
Rockies. 

It seems probable to Mr. Marlatt that 
both the seventeen-year and thirteen-year 
cicada originally composed one great 
brood, and that insufficiency of food or 
unfavorable temperature at one time 
broke up their regular and uniform 
periodicity. Scattering individuals now 
appear the year before and the year after 
great broods are flue. In fact, some peri- 
odical cicadas come out the ground each 
year in various sections, but all these first 
serve their long apprenticeship below 
ground, 

In both races there always appear to- 
gether a large cicada, averaging an ex- 
panse of three inches from tip to tip of 
outstretched wings, and dwarf compan- 
ions, always in the minority, about two- 


thirds this size, The larger form precedes 
the smaller both in emerging from the 
ground and in dying out, and is character- 
ized by orange-brown tints upon its ab- 
domen, 

Only the male cicada sings. His musi- 
cal apparatus is a pair of small, shell-like, 
inflated drums on his under side and at 
his waist line. He vibrates these by the 
action of very pewerful muscles, which 
snap the drum in and out, as you would 
the bottom of an oil can, but with incom- 
prehensible speed. Their sound is modi- 
tied by adjacent disks and sounding 
boards, 

The government entomologists antici- 
pate that sensational reports of painful 
stings inflicted by the cicada will be cir- 
culated during the coming season. So 
great was the consternation on this ac- 
count in the great “locust” year, 1868, 
that people ran in terror from the harm- 
less insects, while fruits and even drink- 
ing water were under suspicion of having 
been poisoned thereby. While these 
scientists after continued experiments 
have failed to provoke the cicada to sting 
them, and while he is neither possessed 
of a sting proper nor any poisonous secre- 
tion, he may, rarely, perhaps, and by ac- 
cident, insert his slender beak into the 
skin, causing only momentary pain like 
the prick of a needle point, ‘The insect 
cannot defend itself against its insect ene- 
mies, much less man, 

The greatest “locust year’ in the mem- 
ory of men living to-day was 1868, when 
appeared the grandparents of the brood 
due this spring, together with the largest 
of the southern or thirteen-year broods, 
whose great-grandchildren are due south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line in 1907. Again 
in 1885 the parents of this year’s cicadas 
appeared in conjunction with the second 
largest of the thirteen-year broods. But 
a simultaneous appearance of the largest 
northern and southern broods will not 
occur again until 2087. We will bequeath 
the woes of that year to our great-great- 
great-great-great-grandchildren. 

If you contemplate the setting out of 
orchards this spring, you should ascertain 
from old residents of your section whether 
the cicadas appeared in the immediate vi- 
cinity seventeen years ago. If this is the 
case, you should, by all means, delay the 
transplanting of trees until fall or next 
spring. In orchards the less pruning done 
this spring, the* less damage trees are 
likely to suffer. Likewise budding and 
grafting should be avoided. 

John Elfreth Watkins, Jr, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 2,000-MILE 
TICKETS AT $40.00 TAKEN OFF 
SALE. 

Seaboard Air Line railway announces 
that, effective May 15, 1902, 2,000-mile 
tickets of its issue good over a portion of 
the system,. heretofore sold at $40, will be 
withdrawn from sale. 

Seaboard initerchangeable 1,000-mile 
tickets, at $25, will interest you. Inquire 
of ticket agents or representatives of the 
company, 8-15-22-29, 


Superintendents and supervisors will do 
well to take the course in supervision at 
the Martha’s Vineyard Institute, Address 
I’, A, Verplanck, South Manchester, Conn, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ A gencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Nature, Myth, and Story............csceescccecseecees Thompsen The Morse Company,N. Y. $ .39 
Grammar School Geography............ccecccccceees Frye Ginn & Co., Boston. ain 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall..... ens Major The Macmillan Company, 1.50 
University Text-book of Campbell “6 ss 4.00 
The Sermon on the Mount, on 1.00 
In the Days Of GiaMts.. ...c.cccsccccccsctecstcccccescs Brown Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1,10 
Education and the Larger Henderson 1.30 
The Evolutionary Philosophy..............+-++++e8e+ Chamberlain The Baker, Taylor Company. £0 
The Heroine of the Strait.............cccceeecencecee ‘Crowley Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. a 
Scientific SlOYA. Molander C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse,N. 
Graded Work in Arithmetic — Eighth Year......... Baird American Book Company, “ 25 
A Writer of Attic Flag: “ “ 1.00 
The Expansion of Gases by Heat... Randall 
A Movable veces Guyse The Abbey Press. 1.00 
Scott’s Bouton University Publishing Co , *‘ .20 
Sarite, the Carlist. Marchmont F. A. Stokes Company, ag 1.50 
cers Datchet G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1.20 
A Tale of True Love and Other Poems..............- Austin Harper Brothers, $4 1 20 
American Citizenship...... ....... ..... Brewer Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 15 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. + 
Prompt. . . Reliable. 3 

3 
-> TEACHERS’ = 
+ 
120 Tremont Street, AG E N CY t 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Resemi: | The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Without question the feature of the 
May Critic is the series of etchings of Mr. 
Whistler by his friend and fellow-pupil, 
Mortimer Menpes, The plates number 
eight in all, though many of them contain 
more than one study, and they are repro- 
duced in tint. The etchings are accom- 
panied by a short introductory paper by 
Christian Brinton, who discusses in turn 
Mr. Menpes, Mr. Whistler, and the etch- 
ings. The purely literary features of the 
May number are headed by Rev. Stopford 
Brooke’s second paper on “Browning's 
Treatment of Nature,” and J. P. Mow- 
pray’s ‘Has America Outgrown Matthew 
Arnold?” Of equal importance, though 
different in seope, is Stephen Gwynn’s “A 
Century of Irish Humor,” With the May 
issue begins a series of causeries by 
Frank Norris, the novelist, entitled “Salt 
and Sineerity,” under which caption Mr. 
Norris will discuss current phases of life 
and letters, Short articles by Gerald 
Stanley Lee and Miss Carolyn Shipman, 
together with the finale of Joseph Con- 
rad’s powerful and picturesque sea story, 
“Typhoon,” complete the contents of the 
current number, save for the Lounger, 
which, as usual, keeps abreast the world 
of art, letters, and life. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for May are 
an illustrated character sketch of Cecil 
Rhodes, by W. T. Stead, containing many 
facts now for the first time published re- 
garding Mr. Rhodes’ remarkable will; a 
survey of “Our New Navy,” by Rear- 
Admiral Melville, with pictures of the va- 
rious types of modern war vessels; a fore- 
cast of the great gatherings of the coming 
six months, at home and abroad; an il- 
lustrated article on “Georgia’s Educa- 
tional Centre,” by Mrs. Leonora Beck 
Ellis; a sketeh of Kalman Tisza, the 
great Hungarian statesman, by Eugene 
Limedorfer; a discussion of “The Fallacy 
of Exporting Wheat,” by Charles Cran- 
ston Bovey; and a brief resume of the 
prohibition movement in Canada, by the 
Rev. John P. Gerrie, In “The Progress 
of the World,” the editor writes on the 
Rhodes bequests, the South African situa- 
tion, the work of congress, the question of 
Immigration, Philippine legislation, Euro- 
pean polities, and many other topics of 
the hour, 


~The International Monthly for May 
contains the usual fullness of content,— 
great themes, attractively handled, “The 


Question of ‘Greatness in Literature,’ ” by 
Professor W. P. Trent of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, is of special interest 
as a study in comparative literature, and 
for its important definition of what 
Sreatness in literature’ actually means. 
Captain Alfred T, Mahan discusses the 
Motives to Imperial Federation,”’—a 
‘trong article which will prove of very 
Teal interest to all Americans, as well as 
to the English, whom it more directly 
Concerns, Mrs, Fiske of New York City 
Writes on “The Matter of the Play.” 


There is an especially rare list of foreign 
contributions, in which we should include 
an account of “The Riots in Athens,” by 
Professor Rufus B, Richardson, director 
of the American school there, and “Some 
Aspects of Rome in the Middle Ages.” 
But perhaps the crowning essay of the 
whole number is an exhaustive essay on 
“The Social Life of Ants,” by the cele- 
brated neurologist, August Forel. 


—A condensed history of “The Diplo- 
matic Service of the United Staites” is one 
of the leading features of the Chau- 


tauquan Magazine for May, This article, 
furnished by Louis E. Van Norman, and 
illustrated with photographs showing the 
various locations of the state department 
since the beginning, supplements the in- 
tensely interesting series, entitled “For- 
mative Incidents in American Diplo- 
macy,’’ which Professor Sparks has been 
contributing to the Chautauquan Maga- 
zine during the year. The current install- 
ment of Professor Sparks’ study deals 
with Mexico and Cuba. The familiar 
commercial phrase, “Made in Germany,” 
forms the title of a careful statement of 
German trade methods which have made 
the German empire such a formidable 
competitor among nations. In the same 
issue Professor Robert Waller Deering 
completes a critical study of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” The travel article for the 
month is “Among the Alps,” by Professor 
Oscar Kuhns. It is profusely illustrated. 
The editorials, directed to timely matters, 
are very able! 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

With its superb trains, the Florida & 
Metropolitan Limited and the Seaboard 
Fast Mail offers to the patrons of its line 
magnificent train service every day in the 
year. This line, with its northern ter- 
minus at Washington, passes through a 
delightful section of Virginia, thence 
through the sand-hill sections of North 
and South Carolina, into both Atlanta, 
Ga,, and Jacksonville, Fla., offering loca- 
tions for homes, manufactories, stock- 
raising, and other branches of industries 
not to be secured on any other line in the 
South. Its mileage tickets, which are 
sold at $25 per thousand miles, are good 
from Washington to any point on its 
lines, thereby enabling its patrons to visit 
such points at a very low cost. In addi- 
tion to these cheap rates, it offers to pro- 
spectors and home-seekers tickets at 
greatly reduced rates, which can be had 
on application to any of its representa- 
tives, 

This line, with its many delightful -re- 
sorts, is truly a line of winter homes for 
Northern tourists. 

For illustrated literature and all other 
particulars, call on or write H. Pleasants, 
traffic manager, Portsmouth, Va.; R. E. 
L, Bunch, general passenger agent; J. C. 
Horton, E, P. A., 1183 Broadway, New 
York. 


Visitors to New York will find the 
Hotel Empire, Broadway and Sixty-third 
street, a quiet and select hotel at moderate 
rates, 


IT IS RECOMMENDING THAT SECURES POSITIONS. 


Spencerport, N. ¥.—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalship of the 
Spencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rochester. 
I sincerely thank you for your very great interest in my behalf in this matter. Jt is “* recommending” 
which secures positions now-a-days. It pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
an one as yours is sufficient. You have gotten me just what | wanted, and at my own price, and | shall 


be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. No one could expect quicker service _ 


than you have given me.—JOHN EDMUND DuBots, Newark, N, J., April 20, 1902. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION . 


Positions filled. 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


EPTE MBER V AC A CIE We have direct calls from public, private, secondary: 
S N S. technical, and Norma) schools, and colleges, for more 
than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 


daily coming in. More good candidates needed. Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Fourtesath Year. Permanent 878 and 388 
the bes 
TEACHERS’ in the West. Send || Vabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address . 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU atanager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
Courteous treatmert, 


sitions all over the United States. Special advantages 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


R 
Experienced Management, 
EDUC ATORS New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston, EXCH ANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 


Established 1855: 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


Schermerhorn 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. = 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Th u offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
€ So th and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N,.Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PKATT, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornszs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 


Pembexton Baihiing,} 29 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agenicy. 


Kellogg 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers hea . 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No, 61 E 9th St,, New York. 


’s5 Bureau |Any Subscriber 
of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Pusiisuine Co., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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The Rational Met§od in Reading 


By EDWARD G. WARD 
Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRITIER. 
36 


The 
Rational Method 
in Reading 


Gives to children in 
less than two years a 
mastery of English 
is characterized 


Correct pronunciation 


THIRD RE 


Thoughtful expression MANUAL 


Large vocabulary 
Precise spelling 
Instant grasp of new 


and difficult words 


cents. 


cents. 


FIRST READER. Material: Conversations and Stories. 
Introductory price, 36 cents. 


SECOND READER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Lit- 
erary and Ethical. 
ary and imaginative. Introductory price, 48 cents. 


36 cents. 
PHONETIC CARDS. 


FOURTH READER. All diacritical marks omitted from 
text. 


The Series 
Material: Conversations. Introductory price, 


Introductory price, 44 cents. 
ADER. Material: Stories and Poetry. Liter- 


OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 
First Set, 36 cents. Second Set, 48 


Third Set, 36 cents. 
In Press 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


TRENTON, NEw JeRsEY.— “ The 


has been with us an unqualified success. 


Ward ‘Rational Method in Reading’ 
We are now reading in our lower 


classes material that was formerly postponed until one or two years later in 


the course. The teachers handle the method with ease.” ; 
B. C. GREGORY, Supervising Principal of Schools. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.— “The children read much better than any 


class I have had before. They enjoy 


power, and the children love to do what they can do well. 


appeals to all, and one of the most in 


the work because the system develops 
The method 
teresting features is the great number 


in the class who are reached, and the evenness of the work.” 
Josuua M. DILL, Principal Fohn A. Andrew School. 


St. JosepH, Missourt, The ch 
in less time; they read better, and 
children taught by other systems. 
ing reading.” 

CALUMET, MICHIGAN. —“ There is 
child self-helpful. With this system t 
in word-study, is given to the child.” 


ildren using these books learn to read 
can read at sight more readily than 


I consider it the ideal system of teach- 
E. B. NEELEY, Superintendent of Schools. 


nothing equal to it in rendering the 
he Key, which unlocks the difficulties 


F. W. CooLey, Superintendent of Schools. 


SILVER, BURDETT & 


NEW YORK 3 


BOSTON 


COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


Superintendency 


\ 


A Course in Supervision ant School Management 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


July 8 to Aug. 1, 1902 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


AND PRACTICAL 


Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 
Supt. WM. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, 0. 
Supt. GEO. I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass. 


Prof. H. H. HORNE, Hanover, N. H. 
Dr. WMH. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Supt. F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Cfi 


Supt. LOUIS P. NASH, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE INSTITUTE 


For full information address 


¥F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Conn. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 

expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
¢ interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 

mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


L CHICKERISG HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1853 UNIVERSITY tite to Catalog, 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


Public Sch ols 


Steel Plate 

Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
Typographic 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in | 
New England. Co: respondénce invited. 


UBSCRIBEKS to the JOURN4L can 
have their subscriptions advanced SiX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly | 
subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO. 


Price- List, 
Any Information, 


43-47 East 10th St. 
+7 New York. v 
+ 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents Wanted. 


LIFE OF T. DEWITT TALMAGE, by his 
son, REV. FRANK DEWITT TALMAGE, and asso- 
ciate editors of ‘ Christian Herald.” Only book 
endorsed by Talmage family. Enormous profit for 
agents who act quickly. Outfit, ten cents. Write 


immediately. as CLARK & CO., 
222 S. 4t t., Philadelphia, P. 


For Childhood Days —Book I 


CHOICE CLASSICAL SERIES ? 


Profusely illustrated from live subjects. 
are in large demand everywhere. 


found in other word lists. 


Syllabication and Primary Accent. 


date schools. 


In preparation: 


195 Wabash Ave. 
‘CHICAGO 


Unusually Valuable Books 


~NEW CENTURY READERS — Tuomrson 
Nature, Myth and Story — Book III (new) 


The abundance of classical juvenile literature — best tales from Andersen, 
sop, Grimm, Perrault, etc., Nature Work and Choice Poems, carefully graded, 
with unique illustrations — make this the best Third Reader available P 


Fairy Tale and Fable — Book II 


Are enthusiastically commended everywhere. 


Carroll’s AROUND THE WORLD — Book IIL (new) 
Home Geography for fourth and fifth years. 


Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of the United States. 
More attractive than Books I and II, which 


The QUINCY WORD LIST — Paruin 


Over 7000 common words in carefully selected grade vocabularies, a feature not 
Recognized as the best Word List. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


The MORSE SPELLER — Durron 


Graded Dictation and Correlation for all grades. 


Atwood’s ALGEBRA SERIES 


Thoroughly Modern Inductive Method. Recognized as superior to others. 


FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS, American History, Arith- 
metic by Grades, by most prominent educators. 


See Catalogue for other choice books 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


96 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


WHY NOT ADOPT THIS 


Also, an Edition with 


Ideal Speller for up-to- 


8 Beacon St. 
BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30---Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLEY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators. 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session. 


JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instructors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 

Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $15.00. Expenses low. 
For information, address 
JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Secretary 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


June 23 to August 1, 1902. 


60 courses in 20 departments, Full tuition forsix 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 
Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet wiite to the REGISTRAR 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 
lege courses by correspondence 
u y in 28 of its Departments, including 
gogy, History, the Languages, 
y 


English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 
Univer- 


ology, Botany, ete. Instruction is personal. 
sity credit Fea for college ceurses successfully 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Div. P), Chicago, Ill, 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for the schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 yo ? Situations always obtainabi:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


WINSHI 


TEACHERS’ 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston,Mass, 


AGENCY, 


Harvard University 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


in languages, history, government, psychology, ed- 
ucation, art, music, mathematics, surveying, shop- 
work, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geog 
raphy, and in physical education, Especially de- 
signed for teachers, men and women. July 5 to 
August 15. For information about courses, lodg- 
ings, expenses, and reduced railway fares, address 
J.L, Lov, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N.S. SHALER, 
Chairman of Commitiee, 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


eow 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe + 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovogn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal. P. BEOKWITR. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrirousuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. Taompson. Princiva). 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


HEN corresponding with our ad ti 
WwW please mention this journal. 
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